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ALLUSIONS TO THE RAMA-STORY IN THE 
MAHABHARATA 


E. WASHBURN HopxKINs 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


THE Great Epic appears to recognize five Rimas, but two of 
these, who are spiritual beings, may be identical. One of the two 
is an ascetic Muni associated with Vyasa and others attached to 
the seven heptads of saints (13. 151.42) and the other is the seer 
Rama “ belonging to the northern district ”, who may be one with 
the Muni, but in any case is merely a heavenly form of one of the 
three earthly Rimas, since, in the list of seers, he follows Rcika’s 
son, just as in the following verses Rima Raksasahan follows 
DaSaratha (13. 166.45 and 51), so that the seer must be Parasu 
Rama, the son of Jamadagni (son of Rcika), whose symbol is the 
battle-axe. 

Of the other two Ramas, the one called Halaiyudha (a late epithet 
of Siva, 13.149.73) and Halabhrt, has for symbol a plough, as 
distinguished from the axe of the older Rima, but is himself older 
than Krsna and, apart from a pilgrimage to various shrines, is 
famous for nothing in the epic except getting drunk. As a re- 
formed drunkard he passed a law that any citizen who brewed 
spirituous liquors should be impaled, jivan sa Silam drohet svayam 
kriva sabindhavah (16.1.31. K has “command of the king” 
for B’s “command of Rima”). He seems to have been a local 
Bacchus, but mythologically he incorporated Sesa, the great “ white 
snake ” (ib. 4. 13). 

These two Ramas have nothing to do with the Rama-story of the 
Ramopakhyana and Ramayana except as Rama of the axe is occa- 
sionally alluded to or dragged into it. The three Ramas are gen- 
erally distinguished by epithets or by patronymics Bhargava,’ 





1 Bhargava itself is occasionally of doubtful implication. Thus in 8. 8. 4f, 
news of defeat “ would be as astounding as the collapse of Meru, the con- 
fusion of Bhargava, the defeat of Indra ”, etc. Nil. says, anent cittamoham 
iv@yuktam Bhargavasya mahimateh, “ Ramasya Sukrasya vi”; but Sukra 
(USanas) is clearly intended. In 6.118.20 (“astrasiksa was bestowed 
upon Bhisma by Rama of old”) Bhargava is meant; and Karna is 
Raimasisya because Bhargava gave him Sukra’s bow (8. 31. 46f and 34. 163). 
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DaSarathi, Yadunandana (i. e. Baladeva, 9.12.6), or by the 
metronymic Rauhineya, and when Rama alone is mentioned there 
is seldom a doubt as to which is meant. The two other Rimas, 
in concentrating on Dasarathi, may be dismissed without further 
notice, and in the same way I would dismiss the supposed reference 
to DaSarathi found in such epithets of Visnu as Kapindra (13. 
149. 66), because the “ lord of monkeys”, said by the commentator 
to be Rama, may as well be Hanumat. The string of epithets in 
Ramo virimo virajo margah (ib. 56) accounts for Rama without 
these dubious allusions, typical of which is Nilakantha’s explanation 
of Hari as “ Hanumat, companion of Visnu in the form of Rima” 
(13.17.75). Whether the Rama who “ got to heaven by abstain- 
ing from meat through the autumn month Kaumuda” was 
Dasarathi, is not stated. He is grouped with Dusyanta, Karisa, 
Alarka, and Nala (so K, 13.115. 73-76). In 13.147. 60 ya eva 
Visnuh .. yo Ramah sa Hrsikegah, the reference is to Halayudha 
(langaladharin). Such chance allusions are unimportant anyway, 
since the later epic (if I may suggest that one part is later than 
another) knows not only the Rama of the Rimopakhyana but even 
_the latest version of the Ramayana as a gospel of Visnu: 


Vede Raimayane punye Bharate .. Harth sarvatra giyate (18. 6.93). 


Just as Vyasa the poet is listed among the saints (see above), 
so Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, is probably meant when 
a saint of that name appears in the Great Epic: Vdlmikivat te 
nibhrtam svaviryam, Vasisthavat te niyatas ca kopah, prabhutvam 
Indratvasamam matam me, dyutis ca Narayanavad vibhiiti (1. 55. 
14). He sits as a great ascetic in Indra’s Hall (though according 
to R 1.2.38 he should be in Brahman’s), while Rima and Laks- 
mana sit in Yama’s Hall (2.7.16; 8.18). He heads the list of 
seers who show the Tirthas to Yudhisthira (Valmiki, Kasyapa, 
Atreya, Kundajathara, ViSvamitra, Gautama, and others, 3.85 
118). In 12. 207.4, he appears as a reverer of Govinda and his 
name is assumed by a son of Garuda (5.101.11). His fame is 
alluded to in 13.18. 8f, where Valmiki explains that he was once 
insulted by an ascetic who called him a brahmaghna, so effectively, 
indeed, that the insult became reality and Valmiki remained a 
“ brahma-killer ” till, on his taking refuge with Siva, the god freed 
him from his evil and said to him yagas te *gryam bhavisyati, 
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which promise of “ preeminent future fame” must indicate that 
Valmiki is the poet. There is a Sloka cited as a “ verse sung of 
old by Valmiki” (na hantavyah striya iti, 7.143.67), which 
Jacobi (Das Ramayana, p. 71) has identified with R 6. 81. 28.2 
This brings me to a small but rather interesting problem. The 
versified table of contents at 1. 2.56 mentions as part of Vana the 
Ramopakhyana, which it describes (ib. 200) as Ramayanam upda- 
khyanam bahuvistaram (“wherein Ravana is slain by Rama show- 
ing his prowess”, i. e. 3. 274-291), but, before this, it includes 
Rama among the ancient worthies whose great deeds have not pre- 
vented them from dying, which, it says, should comfort the Kuru 
king when lamenting the death of his own sons, in no wise com- 
parable to “the twenty-four kings of whom Narada told when 
speaking to Svaitya distressed with grief for his son” (1. 1. 228- 
230). To the “twenty-four ” are then added the names of other 
kings slain, who were “greater than your sons”, tava putrdir 
mahattarah (so K 265, for B’s putra iva prabho), a reading like 





*In K 13. 215. 32, there is a similar phrase without ascription of author- 
ship, avadhyd brahmand gavo ditas cdi°va pitd tathd. . striyas cai*va na 
hantavyah, which is given as a useful precept for raéjan or rdjamdatra to 
follow (ib. 42). This law as to women is quite often found, avadhyds tu 
striyah srstié manyante dharmacdrinah (1.217.4); striyo hy avadhyth 
sarvesim ye dharmam abhivindate (3.206. 46); the first rule of civilization 
taught the robbers, Dasyus, is mé@ vadhis tvam striyam bhirum (12. 135. 
13). To kill a woman or a cow is wicked (13.126.28). One of the 
advantages of having a king is that he can suppress any man who wins 
applause in the assembly after killing a woman (12.73.16). The point 
of the Valmiki quotation is that such a general rule is of no consequence; 
the king’s chief concern is to do anything to save the state, win victory, 
ete., even if it involves sin. Compare R1. 25.17f: na hi te strivadhakrte 
ghrnad karyad ... prajaraksanakdranat, pdtakam va sadosam vd kartavyam 
raksataé sada. The verse inculcating the advantage of having a king, 
rijanam prathamam vindet, appears without reference to any author in 
1. 160. 12; but in 12. 57. 40 it is ascribed to “Bhargava in his Ramacarita”. 
In K, this is cited as “two Slokas in the Raja-carita of Bhirgava”’, which 
is preferable in that Bhargava (USanas) has other verses in the same 
section (57.3). Like the arajake verses, common to both epics, upon which 
I have animadverted in this JouRNAL 46.217, réjanam prathamam vindet 
(though not in R) was a truism of every raja-carita, which must mean 
royal activities. The usual Rima-carita of R 1.1.98, it may be remarked, 
was first told by Narada (R 1.3.9 and 2.32, Ramasya caritam), just as 
in the Great Epic also it is Nirada who tells the original tale of Rama, 
as one of the “ sixteen kings who died” (see below). 
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that in Santi and Drona, where Narada tells of the “ sixteen 
kings who died ” (expressly sixteen in 7.71.1) and closes with the 
admonition ete caturbhadrataras tvayad bhadrasatadhikah(metah), 
“four times, an hundred times as blessed as you, yet these have 
died ” (7. 70.25), each one of whom was “a better man than your 
son”, putrat punyatamas tubhyam. 

It is obvious that the speaker in Adi who says, “ thou hast heard 
from Narada of the kings who died ”, is referring to the “kings 
who died ” in Santi and Drona, but it is by no means obvious why 
the Adi speaker says that they are twenty-four and Narada says 
that they are sixteen. But I fancy I have found the solution in 
the fact that among other lists of kings renowned for more than 
ruling and dying, such, for example, as that of 12. 227. 49f, where 
sundry kings are deemed worthy of renown because of their Lib- 
erality, a list which, as is often the case, ends with a negligent 
ete ca’nye ca bahavah (ib. 58), or as that of 13.76.26 (thirteen 
kings who got felicity by giving cows, among them Rama, tatha viro 
Déasarathig ca Ramo, ye ca’py anye visrutah kirtimantah), there 
are two lists, one containing Rima’s name again, 12. 235. 16f and 
- 13. 137. 4f, which are practically identical in contents (the names 
being for the most part the same), and, as I have now discovered 
by counting (for no statement is made in this regard), each list 
contains just twenty-four names, though the list ends, after the 
names, with the tag ete ca’nye ca bahavah. They are names of men 
now celebrated for generosity and beneficence, though Santi con- 
verts Savitra to Savitri (he or she “ gave ear-rings ”, so it is the 
same person). They are in fact two versions of the same story of 
twenty-four ancient worthies, and the Adi-speaker must have had 
sub-consciously in mind these lists of two dozen meritorious people 
and confused them with the two other lists, the more easily as 
several of the “kings who died” are also listed as famous for 
liberality. The Santi list has Jimadagnya but not DaSarathi, who 
is mentioned in the AnuSasana list: “ Rama DaSarathi, whose glory 
is great in the world, by pouring out wealth in sacrifice got to 
indestructible worlds” (13. 137.14). 

Turning now to the “ sixteen kings ”, I will epitomize the con- 
tent of the earlier version, Santi, 29.51f: “ Rama cherished his 
people like his own children. In his realm were no widows or 
unprotected people. He resembled his father. When Rama was 
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king, rain came betimes, corn ripened, there was plenty of food, 
subhiksam. When Rama was king, no one was drowned or burned 
and there was no fear of diseases. When Rama was king, women 
and men lived to the age of a thousand (sahasrinyah sahasrakah ; 
v. 1. “had a thousand sons”). All had their wishes fulfilled and 
no one fell ill. When Rima was king, there was no quarrelling, 
not even among women, and of course not among men. All people 
were always virtuous. When Rama was king, ali men were satis- 
fied, successful, siddhdrthah, fearless, independent, and truthful. 
When Rama was king, all trees bore flowers and fruits (together) 
and were not attacked by ailments, upadrava. Every cow gave a 
full bucket of milk, when Rima was king. Rama went into the 
forest for fourteen years as an ascetic and offered ten horse- 
sacrifices and (special) jdrithya sacrifices, which were unob- 
structed.* He was youthful (vigorous), dark, red-eyed, like an 
elephant-leader of the herd. His hand reached his knee; he was 
handsome of face, with the shoulders of a lion and of great strength 
(v. 1. “arms”). Ten thousand years and ten hundred more he 
governed his kingdom, after becoming lord of Ayodhya. Therefore, 
0 Srnjaya, if he died, who was four times as blest as you and better 
than your son (cdi’va here for tubhyam), do not lament your own 
son ”.° 





8 Sarva dronadughaé gavo (Rame rajyam prasdasati). The same phrase is 
used regarding Viinya’s reign, 12.29.140. In 7.69.4, this appears as 
sarvah kdmadughd gavah; which is the attribute of cows anyway, accord- 
ing to 13.51.33: gdvah kimaduho devyo, né*nyat kimcit param smrtam. 

‘Nil. says that jdrithya sacrifices are laudable, stutydh, or, as some 
explain, sacrifices where the perquisites of the priests are three times as 
great as usual. The phrase djahdra nirargaldn is repeated in slightly 
different form, 3. 291.70; 7.59.9 (K has sa nirgalam). 

®*The reign of eleven thousand years is traditional, as in 3. 148.19 and 
R 1.1. 97, ete. The personal description of R, as vigorously youthful, dark 
in color, long-armed (arm to the knee), and red-eyed, is that of R 1.1. 10f; 
18.11 (djanubéhu again in RG 6.113.11). This also is evidently tradi- 
tional, while the more peculiarly Ramayanaic kdkapaksadhara (R 1.19.9, 
ete.) does not appear in Mbh. till Hariv. 3397, 3476 (= 2.8.2, applied to 
Krsna and his associates). As to yuvd Sydmah, it is a phrase often used 
of Arjuna, though his brothers are regularly described as blonde (moon- 
colored). The word Syaéma means “dark”, as did rdéma originally, before 
it got its epic sense (derived from ram) of “ delightful” and “ lovely”. 
Compare abhirama Rama, R 1. 3.7, and ib. 23.22: kathdbhir abhirdmabhir 
abhiramau [i. e. R and L] ramaydmasa dharmatma. 
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One wonders, it may be said in passing, that a faith which looks 
forward to heavenly felicity for all warriors, can find no greater 
comfort to offer a bereaved father than the cold Buddhistic plati- 
tude that death is a common event, made still colder by the insist- 
ence upon the fact that the father has lost sons scarcely worth 
grieving for as compared with other heroes. 

But one must wonder also at this account of Rama. In other 
cases of the sixteen noble dead kings, their renown, as in the case 
of Mandhatr and Yayati, is enhanced by the memory of their con- 
quests. Mandhatr conquered the earth in a day. He (ib. 88f) 
defeated king Angira, Brhadratha, etc. Yayati conquered the 
whole earth. But of Rima’s victories, not a word! No mention 
of his defeat of Ravana, nor of the apes and Hanumat, nor even 
of his banishment, for vane prosya means not that he was banished 
but that he withdrew into the forest to be an ascetic. In other 
words, we have here the original mythological Rama, the shadowy 
king of a shadowy age of gold, when all the trees bore flowers and 
fruit and never a cow went dry, in a bucolic paradise. Rama’s 
traditional figure, long-armed (the hand to the knee), young and 
dark (yuvd Syamah), long-lived, reigning over semi-immortals, has 
- its analogue in that of Yima and other representatives of golden 
ages, and the outstanding features, personal appearance and 
longevity, and instructive piety (he was like his father . . . he 
made great sacrifices) were taken over by the epic writers. They 
did not originate with Valmiki; he added to these traits of Narada’s 
Rama the whole story of Ravana, Lanka, and Hanumat, uniting 
them with the still older mythological figure of the harvest-divinity, 
the deified Furrow, Sita, originally “wife of the rain-god”, 
Indrapatni, but converted into the wife of Rama, the bucolic demi- 
god, sometimes interpreted as a Bacchus and sometimes as a bene- 
ficent sky-god, at other times as a destructive power, for all the 
three Ramas were very likely growths from one idea extended in 


three directions. 
The account in Drona (7. 59) is a great advance on that of Sinti. 


Rima is now allotted a whole section instead of a few verses, so 
that more is to be expected. But it would not be right to argue 
conversely that because in Sinti the allotment is little therefore the 
epic traits mentioned above were omitted. In the epic Rama, these 
traits are even more important than the received mythology, the 
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conquest of Ravana more vital than the length of Rima’s arm. 
But in Drona the epic conception prevails. It colors the account 
from the beginning. “Rama had countless virtues. He went into the 
forest with Laksmana for fourteen years at the bidding of his father 
accompanied by his beloved wife. He slew fourteen thousand 
demons in Janasthana (R 1.1.49), to protect ascetics. Ravana, 
deceiving the brothers, carried off Vaidehi, but Rima slew the 
wretched Paulastya (Ravana), whom none else could conquer, even 
as Siva slew Andhaka. He was revered by his people and wor- 
shipped by heavenly seers; he filled earth with his fame; he was 
kind to all; he got his kingdom righteously (samprapya vidhivad 
rajyam, K), offering sacrifices (as above; read medhasatam for ca 
tam in B 59.9) and protecting his people. He conquered (ajayat, 
did away with) hunger and thirst and all the diseases of living 
creatures. Endowed with good qualities and refulgent with glory 
he outshone all beings. When Rima was king (refrain, as above), 
seers, gods, and men had a common dwelling-place on earth. The 
vital breaths, prina, apdna, samdna (or v. 1. the first two, samdu) 
did not fail; luminaries shone abroad and no man lacked a pro- 
tector; people lived long; young folks did not die; the gratified 
gods received oblations; there were no gnats or flies and all ravag- 
ing and creeping beasts were destroyed (vydlasarisrpas, snakes, 
routed by the Hindu St. Patrick). There was no death by water, 
no untimely fire (R 1.1.92). No people then rejoiced in wrong; 
there were no covetous people, no fools. All the castes had occu- 
pations ordained, desirable, fit for the intelligent. When the 
demons in Janasthina destroyed the offerings and honors due to 
the gods, Lord (iSvara) Rima slew them and restored the offerings 
to the Manes and gods. Men then had a thousand sons and lived 
ten thousand years. No elders made funeral feasts for younger 
men (that is, the young did not die prematurely). Rima was 
young, dark, red-eyed (etc., as above). Ten thousand years and 
ten hundred more, kind to all creatures, he governed his kingdom. 
Rima, Rama, Rima, that was all the people’s talk. All the world 
was ramafied (beautified) when Rama was the king.® Taking the 
four kinds of creatures with him to heaven, Rama went into the 





* Raima here means lovely (see note 5, p. 89, above). For rémabhitam 
jagad bhitam (in K) B has Raémdd ramam. The refrain, Raéme rajyam 


prasdsati, is that of Santi. 
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sky, after establishing himself and his royal family in eight (lines) 
here on earth. If he died, O Srijaya, four times more blest than 
you”, etc., as above. The K text expands this section, 7.59, by 
the addition of ten Slokas, explaining that Rima heard of the rape 
of Sita from Jatayus, made an alliance with the lord of monkeys, 
conducted a dike across the sea, slew the Paulastyas, returned to 
Ayodhya, dismissed Hanumat (R 1. 1. 85f for verbal resemblances) 
and the others and lived happily ever after with his wife and 
brothers, as conqueror of the earth with its four seas and all its 
continents. What was lacking is thus modernized, so to speak, to 
bring the story into fuller accord with Valmiki’s tale. 

Casual allusions to the Rima-story often appear in the Great 
Epic as similes, expressed or implied. Thus in 1. 55.5, “ thy sac- 
rifice is like the sacrifice of king DaSarathi”, while in 2.76.5 (the 
only allusion in Sabha excepting the location in 8.18 of Rama’s 
and Laksmana’s heavenly abode)’ the witlessness of Yudhisthira 
in running after dice is by implication likened to Rima’s folly in 
running after the golden deer: “ despite the incongruity of a living 
creature made of gold, yet Rima lusted after the deer; the doomed 
often lose their wits” (tatha’pi Ramo lulubhe mrgaya). 

In the Ramopakhyana (3. 274-291) the desire of Rama for the deer 
is likened to Rudra’s hunt of the Taramrga and is not taken as a 
sign of madness (3. 278.20). The inhabitants of Lanka, which is 
situated “on the other side of the ocean, one hundred leagues away” 
(ib. 278. 35 and 283. 27, as in R 1.1. 72),® send tribute to Indra- 
prastha (3. 51. 23), which allusion may or may not indicate a knowl- 
edge of the Rama-story; but in 3.11. 47f the battle between Bhima 
and Kirmira is said to be “like that between Vali- and Sugriva, two 
brothers desiring one woman”, Vdli-Sugrivayor bhratror yatha 
strikaiksinoh pura, which is not a very good simile, since the first 
pair were not brothers and were not after one woman; but there 
was a great destruction of trees in each case. This favorite simile 
is repeated with more propriety in 3. 157.60 (with inverted posi- 





* The padded South Indian text (K) has a few verses on Vali and Sugriva 
in Kiskindhaé and whole chapters on Ghatotkaca in Lanka, after 2.31.18 
and after ib. 72 (Sahadeva and the Drimalas), besides an allusion to 
Ravana lord of Lanhki in its interpolated ch. 96 (after B 74.16 to K 
97.80 = B 74.17) and his fight with Kartavirya, before Jimadagnya met 
him (based on the Kartavirya tale in AS’vamedha, 29 and 30). 

* Or “several hundred leagues ”, anekaégata-, 3. 282. 45. 
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tions of yathaé and puri), which simile of course is drawn from 
the Rima-story, and the use of trees by the combatants in 3. 280. 
30, samare Vali-Sugrivdu Sdlatalasilayudhau, is enough to excuse 
the employment of the likeness. But the story of Rima has not 
yet been told to the hearers of the epic story in any of its forms, 
so we must suppose that it was assumed by the poet that no one 
would fail to understand the simile even if no one had yet heard 
the story! 

Another passage anticipating the Rama-story occurs in 3. 25, 
where Markandeya, reproved for smiling at the distressed Pandus, 
says that he smiles because he remembers Rama, who, at his father’s 
bidding, lived in the forest with Laksmana, though Rima was like 
Indra in prowess; therefore, one should not practice wrong saying 
“T am lord of power”, ne’Se balasye’ti cared adharmam. Further 
examples follow, Nabhiga, Bhagiratha, Kasi-Kariisa-raja, the seven 
seers and world-elephants all being obedient to moral laws (ib. 
8-15). The whole section is rather meaningless and the application 
is forced, but it has an analogy with the lesson of the kings who 
died: others have suffered like the Pindus. The reference in 3. 
84. 70 to the Gopratira Tirtha, “ where Rama went to heaven and, 
by virtue of the Tirtha and by the grace of Rama, he who bathes 
here is freed from sin and magnified in heaven”, is of interest 
since it adds that Rama took his servants and animals to heaven 
with him, gatah svargam sabhrtyabalavahanah (as above) ; but this 
is an epic phrase and is used in other connections (e. g. R 1. 18. 2, 
pravivesa purim raja sabhrtyabalavahanah). This Tirtha is on the 
Sarayi and the Rima Tirtha is on the Gomati (3.84.73). 
DaSaratha’s sacrifice is performed on the Sarayii’s northern bank; 
Rama’s great sacrifices (described above), beside the Gomati (3. 
291. 70; cf. R 1.14.1). But the Rima Tirtha is Bhargava’s, not 
DaSarathi’s ; it is visited by Halayudha in 9. 49. 7f. The apocalypse 
of Rama takes place at the Sarayi (R 7.110. 5f), but Vana here 
has only the word prasddena to imply that Rama is divine; in fact 
he himself gets to heaven by virtue of the Tirtha instead of im- 
parting virtue to it. But in the subsequent notice of the Lauhitya 
Tirtha, it is said that it was made by Rama’s power (prabhdvena), 
and if one gets there one will find much gold (3.85.2). The 
digvijaya shows that the place was noted as a source of gold. The 
same chapter contains an allusion to Sriigaverapura (85.65) as the 
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place where Rama crossed the Ganges (cf. R. 2. 50. 26), yatra tirno, 
maharaja, Ramo Ddsarathih pura, and sins are cleansed by bathing, 
apparently because of the holiness of Ganges rather than of Rima, 
although this crossing-point is not mentioned in the Ramopakh., 
3. 277, where Rama, “ red-eyed, great-armed, like a mad elephant ”, 
is described as having lived in the woods fourteen years and slain 
fourteen thousand Raksasas in Janasthana (ib. 9-42; compare the 
Drona description above). As, just before, Valmiki is among the 
sages (above), so in 3.85.126, the king is addressed as “like 
Yayati” and like others, among whom is Rama: yathé Ramas ca 
visrutah, tatha tvam sarvarajabhyo bhrajase rasmivan iva, “as did 
Rama the renowned, so dost thou shine like the sun beyond all 
other kings”. In 3. 99. 34f., is described the holiness of the Bhrgu 
Tirtha, where Rama son of DaSaratha appears as incorporate Visnu 
in an apocalypse to Rama Bhargava, Renuki’s son, whose bow he 
bent and humiliated him (ParaSu Rima), till at this Tirtha he 
regained his lost glory. Bhargava here had relied upon the grace, 
prasdda, of Pitamaha, vs. 55, but found the new faith more useful 
(Rama = Visnu, vs. 61, anticipating 3. 276, where Visnu is reborn 
as Rima). All these Tirtha tales represent a time when the Raima- 
story was well known even to its latest trait of identifying Rama 
with Visnu. Though they are found in Vana as a convenient 
repository of later religious belief and practice (a practice very 
cannily objected to by the conservative priests whose daksinds grew 
less as the easier way of salvation grew more popular), they are 
more appropriate to the tone of AnuSisana, where too they flourish 
(13. 25, ete.). But I presume that even the most conservative 
scholar will not argue for the early date of Rama’s absolute divinity.® 

Bhima’s meeting with Hanumat gives occasion for him to tell 
of Rima and mention by name the Rimiayana: bhrata mam 
gunaslaghyo buddhisatvabalinvitah, Ramayane’twikhyatah sriman 
vanarapungavah, Ramapatnikrte yena Satayojanavistrtah sdgarah 
plavagendrena kramendiv’kena langhitah . . . atha DaSarathir viro 
Rémo nima mahabalah: Visnur manusariipena cacdra vasudhatalam 
(3. 147. 11f; ib. 31). Another similar passage, ib. 151.7, is re- 
jected by the K editors: (smdritas ca’smi Raghavam) Rama- 
bhidhanam Visnum hi jagaddhrdayanandanam Sitavaktraravin- 





® To 3.113. 24, K adds “as Siti was to great-souled Rima” in the list 
of conjugal models (Damayanti, etc.). See the parallels below. 
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darkam dasasyadhvantabhaskaram ; but it preserves very well the 
celestial aspect of “ Rama as a designation of Visnu (the sun) that 
gladdens the heart of the world, the sunlight to the lotus of Sita’s 
face, which dispelled with brightness the gloom cast by the Ten- 
mouthed demon ”. As in other cases, there is here too no congruity 
in the epic setting. Bhima casually cites the Rimayana and then 
later on listens to the Ramopakhyana told as quite a new tale. 
Two other incidental allusions show familiarity with the same 
theme in this book. Lomapada in the story of RsyaSriga (R 1. 8) 
is “the friend of DaSaratha” (3. 110.41), and Dhundhu is “like 
another Kumbhakarna” (-karnam iva’param, ib. 204.29). But 
the allusion to the “ 'Ten-necked one slain by Visnu secretly, chan- 
nam, when living (in disguise) as a member of DaSaratha’s family” 
(grhe, 3.315. 20) is of doubtful authority. K omits the section, 
which tells of disguised gods (Rama is Visnu’s “ disguise”). 

In the next book, encouraged or not by divine example, the epic 
heroes disguise themselves so effectively that even their speech is 
veiled and in 4.39.10 Arjuna is covertly implied by speaking of 
him as LankeSavaniriketu, “ whose sign is Lanka’s lord’s grove’s 
enemy ”, which betrays an intimate knowledge of what Hanumat 
did to the grove and is not a mere statement that Arjuna’s battle- 
sign was the ape, as in 4.46.3, sinhalangilam dhvajam vanara- 
laksanam. Hanumat himself is a sort of disguised creation, ddivi 
maya (ib.). He is a connecting link between the two epics, as 
necessary to Arjuna as to Rima, which makes it the more strange 
that the relation is admitted only in the one conversation with 
Bhima. One might hazard the guess that as the slaying of Rivana 
was the second stage in the Rama story, so the addition of foresters, 
vanaras, as monkeys, was a still later growth. The simile already 
familiar occurs again in 4. 22.55, Vali-Sugrivayor bhratroh pure’va 
kapisinhayoh, and in 4. 21. 12f, it is said that “ Vaidehi, Janaka’s 
daughter, Siti—have you heard of her?—followed her husband 
when he dwelt in the great forest, but after getting caught by evil 
demons, Rama’s dear and beautiful queen, though much distressed, 
got back to Raima”. The yadi te Sruté sounds rather ironical. 
The simile in K 4. 27. 60, nihSesin Kicakain hatva Ramo ratricarain 
iva, is not in B (23.32 —K 27.61). 

Two allusions in Udyoga show that Ravana and Rama are still 
kept in mind. The South is here referred to as the quarter “ where 
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Ravana by asceticism got immortality as a boon from the gods” 
(5. 109. 12, Ravanena tapas cirtvd surebhyo ’maraté vria). Ravana 
is here “ king of Raksasas, the Mahitman Paulastya”. In 5.117. 
17, Rama with Vaidehi (among others) is typical of marital 
happiness, Vdtdehyam ca yatha Ramah. 

In 6. 34 (BG. 10), 31, Nilakantha (cf. R. 2. 99. 13) explains 
Ramah Ssastrabhrtim aham as DaSarathi, but in the Mbh. “ the best 
(by implication) of weapon-bearers” is Bhargava, not only on 
account of his general reputation but because the words used above 
give his regular title, as in 5. 176.34, where mama Ramah sakha 
is casually alluded to as Jamadagni’s son, virah sarvasastrabhrtam 
varah, or as in 13. 84. 58, where Vasistha calls Rama Jimadagnya 
sarvasastrabhrtam varah. Except for Gité 10.31 and the mention 
of Rama as having bestowed the science of weapons upon Bhisma 
in 6. 118.20 (also Bhargava), no Rama is mentioned in Bhisma; 
that is, there is no certain allusion in the sixth book to Rama 
DaSarathi or to the Rama-story. 

And so I come to the rather remarkable situation in the battle- 
books, Bhisma, Drona, Karna, and Salya, of which four books 
Drona, as compared with the other three, is clearly the most inflated 
’ and apparently in its present shape the latest, certainly not, as a 
whole, so old as Bhisma and Karna. Now the situation, from the 
point of view of this discussion, is this, that while there are only 
four references to the Rima-story in the group of books six, eigh*, 
and nine, there are a dozen such allusions, besides the history of 
Rama, as one of the “sixteen kings who died”, in Drona, the 
seventh book. These are as follows: 


7. 96.28: tayor yuddham maharaja citraripam iva’ bhavat 
yadrsam hi purdvrttam Rama-Ravanayor mrdhe 
7,106.17: tayoh samabhavad yuddham nararaksasayor mrdhe 
yadrg eva purdvrttam Rama-Ravanayor nrpa 
7.107. 28: tam tu hatvd mahabahuh Sahadevo vyarocata 
yatha Dasarathi Ramah Kharam hatva mahabalam 


This refers to the battle briefly mentioned in 3.277. 43-44: 
caturdasasahasrini jaghana bhuvi raksasin Diisanam 
ca Kharam cai’'va nihatya sumahdabalau cakre ksemam 


punar dhiman dharmaranyam sa Raghavah and more 
particularly described in R 3. 30. 27-30, cf. 31: catur- 
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. 108. 13: 


. 109. 3-4: 


. 139. 86: 


dagasahasrint raksasim kamaripinam Khara-Disanao- 
mukhyanadm nithatani mahamrdhe. 
Alambusas tu samare Bhimasenam mahabalam 
yodhayamasa samkruddho Laksmanam Ravanir yatha 
Alambuso bhrsam kruddho Ghatotkacam atadayat 
tayor yuddham samabhavad raksogramanimukhyayoh 
yadrg eva puravrttam Rama-Ravanayoh prabho 
(udyamya kunjaram Parthas tasthau parapuranjayah ) 
mahdusadhisamayuktam Hanuman iva parvatam 

(scil. Gandhamidanam). Compare R. 6.101. 


7.142.10: adya samyamanim yata maya tvam nihato rane 


~2 +2 


. 143. 67f: 


. 156. 98: 


- 157.17: 


yatha Ramdnujend’jau Ravanir Laksmanena ha 

Interesting as containing the word samyamani found 
only in Drona and AnuSiasana as the name of Yama’s 
abode. Compare 13.102.16, vdivasvati samyamani 
jananadm yatra’nrtam no’cyate yatra satyam (cf. RV. 
10. 14.1, vdivasvatam samgamanam jandndm). The 
meaning above is “ you will go to hell ”. 
agi ca’yam pura gitah sloko Valmikind bhuvi 
na hantavyah striya itt yad bravist plavamgama 
sarvakdlam manusyena vyavasdyavata sada 
pidakaram amitranam yat syat kartavyam eva tat 

See above, p. 2, note, and cf. R. 2. 75. 36; 78. 21. 
raksasim adhirajo’ham DaSgagrivasamo bale. 

This does not necessarily imply the Rama-story, as 
Ravana is known apart from Rama, but it probably 
refers to the Ravana of that tale, as Rima is mentioned 
in the next section: 
putras te’bhyardayan Bhimam dasa Dasaratheh samah 


. 178. 27%: yuddham samabhavad ghoram Bhaimy-Alayudhayor nrpa 


harindrayor yatha rajan Vali-Sugrivayoh pura 

The Rama of 7. 194.8, Ramasya tu samah Sastre 
Purandarasamo yudhi, is Jamadagni’s son, but Dasa- 
rathi is mentioned in the same section, viz. 7. 194. 12: 
mahodadhir iva’ksobhyo Ramo DaSarathir yatha. The 
last of this rather notable group is a verse in sharp 
contrast to the glorification of Rima found in the verses 
already cited, thus: 
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7. 196.35: ciram sthdsyati ca’kirtis trailoke sacaracare 
Rame Valivadhad yadvad evam Drone nipatite 
Compare 3. 280.38, where Vali blames Rama, and 
R 4.17.35, karma krtva jugupsitam. To these refer- 
ences in Drona must be added 7.59, the history of 
Rama (above). 


These similes are drawn from the fighting-scenes, which are the 
heart of the battle-books. In 8.5.54, before the battle-action 
begins, the lament is heard that the Kuru leader has been slain 
mahendrena yatha Vrtro yatha Ramena Ravanah. In 8. 66. 24 
there is a simile, Sakratulyabalo yuddhe Yamatulyah pardkrame 
Ramatulyas tatha ’strena, but this must refer to Bhargava Rama. 
In 8.87. 26, however, the reference is to DaSarathi. This comes 
in after a long string of likenesses: Karna and Arjuna are like 
two bulls attacking each other, like two elephants, like two snakes, 
like two Yamas, like Indra and Vrtra, like sun and moon, like 
two planets, like Sambara and Amararaja (Indra and Vairocana 
come earlier, in vs. 5), and finally, Kartaviryasamdu co’bhau tatha 
Dasaratheh samau. The parallel mass of similes, ib. 89. 2f, does 
‘not contain this last likeness. There are no other references to 
Rama in Karna. 

In Salya the situation is about the same. In 9. 31. 10-11, Vrtraés 
ca nihato rajan kriyaydi’va na samsayah, tatha Pdulastyanayano 
Ravano nima raksasah Ramena nthato rajan sé@’nubandhah saha- 
nugah. Then, 9.55.31, some poetaster gives a bunch of similes 
applied to Duryodhana and Bhima and among them: Réama- 
Ravanayos caiya Vali-Sugrivayos tatha (following Varunasya . . 
Vasudevasya Rémasya tatha Vaisravanasya ca, sadrsdu tau, in 29). 
Apart from the style, there is no doubt that this is, in common 
with the Tirtha history preceding, an addition to the original text, 
for the end of ch. 33 is repeated almost verbatim in 56.41f and 
it is not till 57.2 that the combat begins, where the usual similes 
appear, the combatants being like two horned bulls, and the fight 
like that of Indra and Prahlada, abhavac ca tayor yuddham tumulam 
lomaharsanam jigisator yatha’nyonyam Indra-Prahladayor wa, 
their clubs being like Yama’s club and Indra’s bolt and they them- 
selves (Vrtra-Vdsavayor iva (vss. 3, 12, 24, 36, two elephants, vs. 4, 
puspitav iva kimsukdu), all well-tried iterata. It would seem that 
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the rare reference above (55.31) was not in the original text, but, 
apart from this, it would seem also that in the main the poets of 
the earlier battle-descriptions either deliberately ignored the great 
source of similes to be found in the Ramayana or were not so well 
acquainted with it as were the later composers of Drona, who knew 
it very well and used it for embellishment. In the Ramopakh. itself 
only three (fighting) similes are employed: puspitdv iva kimsukau, 
280. 32; samprahadrah .. lomaharsanah . . purad devdsure yathd, 
285.11; tayor yuddham . . jigisator yudha’nyonyam Indra-Prah- 
lidayor iva, 286.12; jigisatoh . . Sakra-Prahladayor iva, 289.18 
(all epic iterata). 

To forestall untenable explanations, I add this: It would be a 
mistake to imagine that Drona had three times as many references 
to the Rama-story as the three other battle-books simply because 
of its length, for even without the fifteen hundred verses which 
contain the lesson in geography and the Gita, Bhisma, Karna, and 
Salya have thirteen thousand as against Drona with less than ten 
thousand verses; or because more duels are staged in Drona (the 
similes usually occur in describing these), for though the poet of 
9.11.40 may exaggerate when he says that there were hundreds 
of duels under Salya’s dominance, evam dvandvasatany dsan, yet 
there is no lack of opportunity to describe these encounters in Salya 
or Bhisma or Karna; bahini hi vicitrani dvdtrathani, 6. 83.1. But 
the older poets drew for their similes not on the Rama-story but on 
mythology (chiefly Vedic), on astrology, and on nature: “ smite 
them as Mahendra the Danavas”, “smite him as Indra smote 
Sambara”, or “as Indra smote Namuci” (6.97.38; 8. 82,31; 
26.21; 9.7.35 and 38) ; “a terrible duel, like that of Vrtra and 
Vasava” (6.45.37; 48.51; 90.59; 100.51 and in 54, “ terrible 
as the battle of Sakra and Sambara”; 8.14. 39, etc., a favorite 
simile, also in R); “he pierced him as of old Sakra wounded 
Vipracitti ” (6. 94. 31) ; “ tayor yuddham, yddrsam samare pirvam 
Jambha-Vasavayor yudhi” (9.26.25; cf. 8.13.30); Arjuna at- 
tacks Karna, yatha Marutvin Vala-bhedane pura (8.77.9; cf. 
6.45.2, Valam Sakra iva@’have) ; “fought like Bali and Vasava ” 
(yatha, devasure yuddhe, 6.116.36); “like Maya and Sakra” 
(6,110.31); “like Andhaka with Siva” (8.20.19); “the two 
heroes were glorious as gods”, devasamkasdu (6.73.23); “then 
arose a duel between the two, who were glorious as the planets 
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Venus and Jupiter, like a duel in heaven between Venus and 
Jupiter for a constellation ”, tatah samabhavad yuddham Sukran- 
girasavarcasoh naksatram abhito vyomni Sukrangirasayor iva (8. 
17.1; cf. ib. 15. 14-16, “they fought like two tigers (glorious as 
moon and sun) like Mars and Mercury ”) ; “ they fought like two 
tigers for meat ” (and were red with blood like two kimsuka trees 
in spring, 6.45.15; 9.16.36 and 58); “the fight between Vrsni 
and Parsata was like that of two angry hawks for meat” (6.115. 
42; 8.54.32); “they fought like two lions,’° like two elephants ” 
(6. 47. 40; 6.48.41 and 53; 8.29.16); “like two elephants for a 
female ”, vdsitdsangame (6.116. 20); “attacked him like a meat- 
seeking lion attacking a mad elephant” (6.53.31); “like a lion 
leaping on a big deer”, mahdrurum sinha iva *bhipedwan (8. 22. 
30) ; kesari kufijaran iva (6. 48.66); “fought like two bellowing 
bulls, two mad elephants, two raging tigers” (ib. 41) cf. vrsam 
vyaghrasigur yatha (ib. 110.9); gosthe govrsabhau iva (ib. 111. 
36). Of the astronomical similes, “like Mars and Mercury”, 
“like Venus and Mars” (6.45.41 and 47) are commonest, though 
Svarbhainu (Rahu) and the sun are frequent (6. 101. 36, the moon, 
ib. 44; Budha and Sukra, ib. 59). Kadalah kdlam ivd’ksaye (8. 59. 
25) is rare (usually two Yamas or suns) and velém iva mahodadhih 
in 6. 114. 47 is inverted by mistake (“the warrior received the host 
as the sea the shore” (i. e. unmoved). The figure is common 
(8. 64. 2), veleva makaralayam). Most extraordinary of these natu- 
ral images is that of 6. 84. 41, where the battle of Abhimanyu with 
others is Sarirasya yatha rajan vatapittakaphais tribhih, “like the 
battle of the body with the three (destructive) humors, wind, bile, 
phlegm ”. 

The twelfth book contains, apart from 29.51 (Rama among the 
“kings who died”), a few references, the first being in an inter- 
polated passage at K 95.14, where are inserted five verses after 
B 95.11. Here is made an exception to the rule that cavalry should 
fight only with cavalry, etc., a pedantic rule made to be broken in 
every epic combat, and it is said that although this rule, of like to 
like, should be maintained in all ordinary battles, yet, when “ celes- 
tial weapons ” are used, there is an option and one may fight as one 





10Compare 8.51.34, tato yuddham abhid ghoram Karna-Pandavayor 
mrdhe harindrayor iva muhuh parasparavadhidisinah. See my Great Epic, 
p. 423, No. 157. 
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pleases, “for in the fight between Rama and Ravana, when Laks- 
mana and Vibhisana and the monkeys were on foot, Raghava at 
the time of Ravana’s death slew him, the evil-doer of sinful prac- 
tices, by means of the (help given by) the chariot of Indra. This 
(inequality) is permitted when one uses celestial weapons and this 
was approved by the ancients in all the battles of gods and Asuras ”. 
The words rathendi’ndrena Raghavah nijaghana durdcaram mean 
that the chariot was the means employed. This accords with the 
account in the Raimopakh. 3.290, where Matali brings Indra’s 
chariot to aid Rima and Laksmana and Vibhisana and the monkeys, 
who fought with trees, and Matali says syandarena jahi ksipram 
Ravanam (15), and rathend’bhipapata’tha dasagrivam (18) de- 
scribes Rama’s act (cf. R 6. 102-108 (9). The R lays more stress 
on the celestial weapons than on the car, but one rather implies 
the other and the two accounts agree as to the celestial chariot. 

In 12. 153. 67, there is a reference to the death of Sambuka (B 
has jambuka, confused with the jackal, jambuka, of the narration) : 
“There is a report that a Sidra (called) Sambuka (Sambika in 
R 7%. 75-76)" was slain by Rima, who resurrected a Brahman boy 
and upheld virtue”. The story is that virtue was disregarded 
through the Siidra’s asceticism, which violated propriety. In a vir- 
tuous community no one dies. So Raima killed Sambuka and virtue 
and longevity were restored. Then, by interceding with the gods, 
who approved of his “true prowess” thus manifested, Rama re- 
stored to life the Brahman’s “ darling ” boy, who had already lived 
five thousand years, a short term of life for Rima’s golden age 
(R. 7. 73. 5, apraptayauvanam balam paiicavarsasahasrakam). The 
metre shows (Sriiyate Sambiike Sidre; C 5742, like R, has S) that 
Sambiika, for R’s Sambiko nama namatah, is a shift to the com- 
moner metrical form; but a more important fact is that this 
passage reveals by a concrete example the familiarity of Santi- 
writers with the latest part of the Ramayana, the evidence given 
heretofore being based merely on theological grounds (the Visnu- 
ship of Rima). A parallel passage, in 13.10, tells that a similar 
piety on the part of a Sidra was rewarded by his reincarnation as 
a king, but the seer who instructed him was reborn as a domestic 





11Tn the list of Skanda’s followers occur Jambika and Jambika as well 
as Sambiika (9. 45. 74-76). 
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priest, chaplain (a very “low” position, vs. 62), of the king who 
had been a Sidra. 

In 12. 340. 85-89, Visnu announces that after his avatar as Rama 
Bhrgukulodvaha he will be born as Rama DaSarathi (Jagatpati) 
and kill Ravana “the thorn of the world” (cf. R. 1.15. 21), while 
Ekata and Dvita, as a punishment for their treatment of Trita, 
will be born as monkeys (the three in 337 have just narrated their 
trip to the White Island), and with those monkeys born in their 
line they will assist Visnu in the gods’ business, swrakdrye (a Rami- 
yana word, R. 1.49.2). Their story, told in 9.36, ends with the 
curse of Trita, to the effect that they themselves will be born as 
wolves and their descendants will be golangila monkeys and bears. 
They “ belong to the West ”, 12. 208. 32. 

Finally, in 12. 361. 15, the Ten-necked (Ravana) is said to have 
been slain by Rama because the fiend had yielded to pride and anger 
and made himself a rival of Indra (Sakrapratispardhi. Compare 
R. 1.15.8, Sakram pradharsayitum icchati). 


References according to books I-X VIII (Val. means to Valmiki) 


I 110. 41 96. 28 
1. 228f 113. 24 ( ?K) 106. 17 
2. 56 147. 11 107. 28 
2. 200 151. 7(?) 108. 13 
55.5 157. 60 109. 3 
55. 14 (Val.) 204. 29 139. 86 
274-291 (Ramop.) 142. 10 
- 315. 20 (? 51. cj 
7.16 (Val.) - 20 (?) 143. 67 (Val. cit.) 
8.18 IV 156. 98 (?) 
6.5 21.12 157.17 
22. 55 178. 27 
I 
- 39. 10 194, 12 


11. 47 
25.8 V 196. 35 


109. 12 

84. 70 
85.9 117. 17 & 66 
87. 26 


85. 65 vI 

85. 118 (Val.) 34. 31( ?) IX 
85. 126 VII 31. 10-11 
99. 34 59. 1f 55. 31 
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X and XT XIII 
0 18. 8f ( Val.) 
76. 26 
XII 137. 14 
29. 51f 149. 56 
[95. 11f in K] 166. 51 
153. 67 XIV-XVII 
207. 4 ( Val.) 0 
340. 85 XVIII 


361.15 6.93 





TWO PAIPPALADA MANUSCRIPTS 


Lz Roy C. BaRRET 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


I. A Manuscript at Bombay. 

In the early part of 1926 Professor H. D. Velankar, of Wilson 
College, Bombay, wrote me concerning a manuscript of the AV 
Paippalada in the library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Some months later I requested the loan of this 
manuscript but by some mistake received a manuscript from Poona; 
this is discussed below. Later the managing committee of the Bom- 
bay Branch, through the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Edward Parker, 
offered to furnish a photozinco copy of their manuscript. In March, 
1929, the American Council of Learned Societies made me a small 
grant for the purchase of this copy, and in September, 1929, the 
copy was delivered to me. 

In the Catalogue of Saiskrt and Prakrt Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society Pro- 
. fessor Velankar describes the manuscript as follows: 


Atharvavedasamhita (Paippalidasakha). 

154%, x7 inches; Devanigari handwriting, (KaSmir style). Foll. 4-10; 
12-172; 176-220; about 12 lines to a page. Dated Sarmvat 1925. 

This is the second known MS. of the Atharvaveda Safhitaé in the Paip- 
palida recension, which was for the first time discovered by Dr. Roth in 
1875 a. p. Our MS. is quite independent of Roth’s MS. which is written 
on birch-bark and belonged to the library of the late Maharaja of Jammoo 
and Kaémir, Ranavir Singh. It is incorrect in several places, but on the 
whole is certainly valuable for collation purposes. It almost invariably 
marks the Anuviakas and the hymns in each of these, though it rarely marks 
the number of verses in each hymn. 


The copy which I have is not as large as the original, being on 
sheets which measure almost exactly 12x 6 inches, but I do not 
think that the space occupied by the writing is reduced quite as 
much proportionally: the page numbers (in the left margin) are 
for the most part not reproduced in the copy and some marginal 
notes which were evidently in the original have been copied on the 
photozinco sheets because they did not get into the picture. Very 
rarely are marks of punctuation used, only small spaces. The script 
is clear and regular. 
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Study of the manuscript does not lead me to agree with 
Velankar’s opinion that it is independent of the birch-bark manu- 
script. I strongly incline to think that it is a direct copy of the 
birch-bark or a very near descendant of it. Under the circumstances 
it is perhaps impossible to make an absolute demonstration of the 
relationship of the two manuscripts but considerations presented 
below all seem to point to the same conclusion. The evidence is 
drawn from the first fifteen books, as they are the most readily con- 
trolled. In the following discussion the manuscript at Bombay is 
referred to as “ Bm” and the birch-bark as “ms”; references are 
given usually by folio and line of the birch-bark ms and by book, 
hymn, and stanza. 


A. One can compare Bm with the birch-bark ms at almost any 
place and find evidence of their very close connection; Bm does 
not, in my opinion, present any real variants but only such differ- 
ences as arise from copying. In the Sarada script certain signs are 
very similar, such as the signs of s and m, for tu and tta, for ty 
and bhy, for ¢ and u; and Bm by its frequent use of one of these 
signs where the birch-bark has the other seems to indicate that it 
was copied from a manuscript written in Siradé. Much more sig- 
nificant is the practical identity of the readings of Bm and those of 
the birch-bark in passages where the text is badly corrupted; such 
are found in Book 1. 52, 58, and 112, Book 2. 85, and many others. 
In hymns where the ms has written only the first and last occur- 
rence of identical portions of a series of stanzas Bm shows exactly 
the same readings; see Book 4. 30 and particularly Book 6.18 (for 
this see JAOS 41.318). Agreement in correct readings does not 
indicate that one manuscript was copied from another, but agree- 
ment in errors and peculiarities points clearly in that direction. 

B. Dittographies involving not merely syllables or words but 
repetitions of one or more padas are found here and there in the 
birch-bark ms. Without any close scrutiny nine such were listed 
and comparison with Bm shows that it has exactly the same errors; 
but in three of the cases lines have been drawn through the super- 
fluous words in Bm to delete them. The dittographies are in the 
following places: 1.36.3; 2.71.2; 3.19.5; 4.18.5; 5.3.7; 
9. 21.5; 13.5.3; 13.14. 5; 15.14. 8. 

A dittography frequently arises when the last syllable of a line 
is written again as the first syllable of the succeeding line. There 
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are plenty of cases of this in the ms and in only one of nine cases 
picked up in Books 13-15 does Bm fail to show the same error. 
The passages are as follows: Book 13. 2, £145b3-4; 13. 5, £147b8-9 ; 
13.6, £148a12-13; 13.6, £148a13-14; 13.9, £151a11-12; 13. 14, 
£154b9-10; 14. 2,£156a12-13; 15.12, £162a14-15; and £162b9-10. 
In Book 13. 6 at £148a13-14 Bm does not write twice the initial u of 
uttara as does the ms. Of course it is understood that in Bm these 
dittographies do not appear at the ends of lines; i. e., they are evi- 
dently due to the original from which Bm was copied and as the 
reason for them is very clear in the birch-bark we have a rather 
strong indication that Bm was copied from the birch-bark ms; but 
it is possible that one or more copies may have intervened. 

C. There are two misplaced blocks of material in books already 
edited, one in Book 12 and one in Book 15. In the first case Book 
12 begins (ms £141b8) with the first two padas of a hymn which is 
RV 1. 94 and the rest of the hymn appears f154a3 to £154b5: at 
£141b9 immediately following the first two padas of RV 1. 94 begins 
st 7 of the hymn which is S 19. 53, the rest of which is given as is 
also all of S 19.54; the first six stanzas of S 19.53 are found 
£153b12 to 154a3 immediately preceding the bulk of RV 1.94. In 
- Book 15 the misplaced block is on £160b; it begins with the second 
syllable of line 4 and ends in the first half of line 14, and it is 
indicated by brackets which stand above the line. Bm has these 
misplacements. 

D. A comparison of the introductory phrases, the invocations 
and the colophons shows very close agreement, closer than would 
appear in a transliteration. In places the ms misspells the name 
of the sakha giving pdipaldda: this is the spelling in Books 1, 3, 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 18 and every time Bm had the word thus but it 
obviously made correction to pp in all except the colophon of Book 
18. Also the ms has both atharvanikapdipp ° and atharvanipdipp ° ; 
the ms has the latter in Books 2, 4 (° napdipp °), 5, 6, and 11; in 
all these except the colophon of Book 6 ka has been added, written 
either between the lines or in the margin. In the ms Books 5-13, 
15, 17-20 have an introductory phrase such as atha pancamah kando 
likhyate: Bm agrees not only as to the presence or absence of the 
phrase but it shows plainly corrections of errors such as kinda to 
kando; where the ms in such phrases has drambha (Books 9 and 
10) or adhydya (Books 12 and 15) Bm agrees, with some evident 
corrections of small errors of the ms: the introductory phrase for 
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Book 20 in both manuscripts is atha vinsdnu anuvakam likhyate. 
The most marked disagreement is in the invocation to Book 16 
where the ms has om Sivdbhagavatydi and Bm has what looks like 
om tatstat. 

These agreements of Bm with the birch-bark ms are not very 
impressive when described, but when they are studied closely with 
the photographic copy in hand with its evident corrections, they 
seem to afford rather strong proof that Bm was copied from the 
birch-bark. 

E. Corresponding lacunae are a good test of the relationship of 
manuscripts and there is considerable opportunity to apply the test 
in this case we have in hand. The first folio of Bm is numbered 4 
and its first words are the beginning of Book 1.18.4 (ms f6a4) : 
whether the first three folios of Bm ever existed is not evident. Bm 
indicates a brief lacuna in Bk 1.19.4b (ms f6a12), but in the ms 
there is a large lacuna because the right hand half of each of the 
last five lines of the page have disappeared owing to peeling of the 
bark: in editing Book 1 it was possible to supply most of the miss- 
ing words from T, but Bm gives more of the missing words than 
does T.* The next lacuna in Bm is in Bk 1. 59. 1b (ms f17a12) : 
the bark has peeled and both ms and Bm omit dbabhiva. This 
lacuna is notin T. The next lacuna is in Bk 1. 68. 4d (ms £20a5) : 
there is a hole in the birch-bark deleting the letters dhmasi; Bm 
shows the same omission but T does not. In the next line the ms 
is somewhat defaced and T has omitted several letters but Bm has 
no gap. This same hole in the birch-bark caused lacunae in Bk 
1. 71. 1 (ms £20b5-7) but Bm has no gap and T has the same omis- 
sions as the ms has. 


In Bm the last half of its {10b has no writing and the last words 
on this page are jigivan astam dyasi which are the last words on 
£20b of the ms: f12a of Bm (it has no folio 11) begins with ksdéyand 
which is the first word of £23b in the ms; thus it omits all that the 
ms gives on its folio 22. The birch-bark seems to have had no 
folio 21 and it is clear that there was no writing on some of £22b 
and there was none on f23a. 

In Bk 2. 22. 3d (ms £34b13) Bm indicates a lacuna but there is 
nothing omitted in the manuscript; however, owing to some defect 





*In editing Book 1 I used T to refer to my copy of Roth’s autograph 
nigari transcript: see below. 
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in the surface of the birch-bark, the writer left a wide space between 
letters and drew a line thus osadhaya s santu; there is a simi- 
lar writing in the next line of the ms and again Bm indicates a 
lacuna. There are three similar cases in Book 3 where Bm indi- 
cates lacunae: similar cases also in other books. 

Bm has lacunae corresponding to the extensive blanks on f42b of 
the ms, but they do not correspond exactly. The last syllable of f42a 
in the ms is mr and the first syllables now showing on £42b are na 
visva; but Bm gives visvd and continues without any lacuna 
through the end of the manuscript’s line 10 of £42b: it has no trace 
of the manuscript’s £42b11 but does have most of what must have 
been its line 12. Then after indicating a lacuna it has a line and a 
half in which are several lacunae, giving in this line and a half the 
words which appear on the last plate (no 544) of the facsimile as 
fragment 3. The last syllables of this fragment are jdnita: Bm 
£25a2 begins janitaro abhy aprayumga and f44a1 of the ms begins 
ro abhy aprayutiga, so that it seems that the fragment gives the last 
few lines of £43b of the birch-bark ms. Bm does not have anything 
of that which is given in the facsimile as f43ab. 

In Bk 3.5.6 (ms £50b1) Bm indicates a lacuna and omits 
paresim asmdn, but the words are perfectly clear in the ms and no 
reason for their omission is evident. 

On its {66a11 (ms f100a15) in Bk 7. 7. 3cd Bm indicates a lacuna 
where in the ms the bark has peeled and deleted the tops of letters 
in the last half of the line; a few more letters can be seen in the 
ms than are given in Bm and all the missing letters can be restored 
without doubt. Bm on the top of £94b (ms f144a9) has a lacuna 
which extends the full length of one of its lines. In the birch- 
bark the line is marred in the middle, but Bm at first had none of 
the words of that line, just leaving space into which a later hand 
inserted words which are in the first part of the line of the ms 
(s tasim maruto adhipatayah) and the last two unmarred words 
(ueda maruto). 

Bm f99b has only two and one-half lines of script, of which the 
last syllables are parthiva, which are the last syllables of £149b of 
the ms: in the blank portion of Bm f99b is a sort of note asmin 
patre kim agnina galitam. But Bm f100a begins so go, which are 
the first syllables of f151a in the ms: there is no folio 150 in the 
ms and the text runs continuously and properly parthivaso gojata, 
as can be seen in Bk 13. 8. 14cd (— RV 7. 35.14). 
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On £212b of Bm is a large blank space which corresponds exactly 
to the blank lower portion of f{279a of the ms: at the bottom of 
the page in the ms are two notes, at the left idam patrardham nasti 
and at the right dradhdsajirnam na labhyate, which are given 
exactly thus by Bm. 

The correspondences of lacunae in Bm with those in the first 
fifteen books of the birch-bark manuscript are marked: where Bm 
indicates a lacuna there is one in the ms or, save in one case, there 
is evident reason why one is indicated. The several sorts of evi- 
dence here presented all point to the conclusion that Bm was copied 
from the birch-bark manuscript, and their cumulative effect can 
hardly be evaded; in the light of the evidence adduced above com- 
bined with its own statement that it was written at Kashmir in the 
year 1867 a. p., it seems highly probable that it was copied directly 
from the birch-bark manuscript. Its value is therefore that in a 
few places it supplies words which are missing in the birch-bark 
and that it can be used as a check upon the transliteration of the 
original. 


II. A Manuscript at Poona. 


This manscript was received in November 1927 on loan from the 
India Office. The leaves are approxmately 15 x7 inches in size, of 
greyish paper with a slight glaze, rough edges: the space covered 
by the writing is 1034 x4% inches. The label calls it No. 1 of 
1875-76, new number 28, states that its extent is ff2-251 (— 250 
folios) and that the 18th page is missing: this latter statement 
does not seem to be true. 

The ms is described on pages 276-7 of “ Government Collections 
of Manuscripts, Deccan College, Poona”; Government of Bombay, 
1916. “ Devanagari (of Kashmirian type) not very correct; many 
lacunae in earlier leaves and last leaf. First leaf wanting, otherwise 
complete, 251 leaves, 12 lines 38 aksaras. New.” This is correct 
except that the loss of the first leaf makes the correct total 250 
leaves. 

The text contained in the ms is the same with that given in the 
Kashmirian birch-bark, with all its many corruptions, and it is 
surely a copy of the birch-bark, though there are some details which 
seem to indicate that it is not an immediate copy; however the 
differences of Siradi and Devanagari would explain many of the 
small variations. I have compared the manuscript with some of 
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the bad passages in the birch-bark and find it giving practically 
no help: the dislocation of the bulk of Book 12. 1 (as edited) occurs 
in the Poona ms, as do the wrongly placed colophons of Book 13; 
and where the birch-bark shows lacunae in Books 1 and 2 (most 
of the lacunae are in these two books) the Poona ms has lacunae 
which generally correspond closely, though of course the trip from 
India to Germany caused some damage to the birch-bark. 

There is something further to be said about this manuscript at 
Poona, and for clear understanding it is necessary to recount some- 
thing of the story of the acquisition of the birch-bark ms by Roth. 
The first result of his efforts to procure what he hoped would be a 
manuscript of another version of the Atharva Veda than the one 
previously known was the receipt at the end of November 1874 of a 
manuscript of the AV Paippalada: this is described by Roth in 
“Der Atharva Veda in Kaschmir”, Tiibingen program, 1875. 
“Die Handschrift zihlt 410 Papier-Blatter grossen Formats, quer- 
folio, und ist in deutlicher Nagari Schrift ohne Accente geschrieben. 
Das erste Blatt ist mit 2 bezeichnet und es fehlt wirklich der Kopf 
des Ganzen, sei es dass Blatt 1 unterwegs verloren gegangen ist, 
oder auch, was mir eben so moglich scheint, dass schon dem Original 
‘derselben das erste Blatt gefehlt hat. Es erscheinen namlich auf 
den ersten sechs Blittern zahlreiche vom Schreiber offengelassene 
Liicken, welche darauf hinweisen, dass seine Vorlage beschadigt 
gewesen ist. Die Handschrift enthalt keinerlei Angabe tiber Ort 
Zeit Namen des Schreibers und ist nach allen Anzeichen neuen 
Ursprungs.” 

On page 13 of the program there is reference to the making of a 
copy, in Kashmir, in 1873, of the birch-bark ms (as I understand 
the reference): concerning the ms received in November 1874 
Roth was not sure whether it was the original or a copy. Of course 
is was not the desired original, which was received by Roth in the 
summer of 1876. In Whitney’s Atharva Veda p. 1045, Lanman 
says: “ Garbe writes me, April 27, 1905, that Roth’s autograph 
nagari transcript . . . was made from Roth’s Kashmirian nagari 
transcript: ” i. e. from the ms received in November 1874, which is 
hereafter referred to as V16, as it is number 16 in Garbe’s Ver- 
zeichniss. 

Now the first leaf of V16 is numbered 2; so is the first leaf of 
the ms at Poona. On that first leaf in both is some material, about 
225 words in extent, which belongs in Book 2 and appears in its 
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proper place in the birch-bark on f43a: but in this ms at Poona on 
its £27b8 we find bhisambhiya sakta pratyihamr . . . (birch-bark 
#42a18), then the rest of the page (44 lines) blank: f£28b1 of the 
ms at Poona begins after the break ro abhy aprayumga daSaya, 
which is the beginning of f44a in the birch-bark. What the situa- 
tion is in V16 I do not know as I have a copy of Book 1 only. 

This situation inclines me to think that this ms at Poona was 
not copied directly from the birch-bark but that it descends from 
a ms which had on one folio just exactly the amount of matter dis- 
placed from Book 2 and that this folio got laid on the top of the 
others. 

In the birch-bark £22b has only five lines of script, the rest of it 
and all of {23a are blank. In the ms at Poona (f12b8) we find 
the two stanzas of Book 1.72 (birch-bark £20b) and immediately 
continuing without any hint of a lacuna, we find ksdyand etc., the 
first line on the birch-bark f23b: this is not proof that the ms at 
Poona was not copied from the birch-bark but it may point that 
way. In V16 the omission is even greater, it seems: it breaks off 
on its f{16b with the end of birch-bark f19b and resumes at the 
beginning of its fl7a with ksdyand, the beginning of birch-bark 
f23b. From these facts and others somewhat similar I feel fairly 
sure that there is a pretty close relation between the ms at Poona 
and V16: and I also have a strong suspicion that V16 was not 
copied from the birch-bark. 

The two manuscripts discussed here do not seem to be closely 
related to each other, but it seems entirely clear that both give a 
text which is in no way independent of the text given by the birch- 
bark manuscript. It seems probable, though not completely demon- 
strable, that the manuscript at Bombay was copied directly from 
the birch-bark and that the one at Poona was not. 











FRAGMENTS TREATING OF MEDICINE FROM THE 
CAIRO GENIZAH 


By RicHarp GoOTTHEIL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN DEALING with fragments from the Genizah, I have in previous 
publications had the boldness to venture into the realms of astrology 
and astronomy. This time I go further: and, in defiance of danger, 
pluck up courage to publish my first two fragments—I have others 
—on a medical subject. I say courage, as I know very little about 
medicine, though many years ago I worked on a medical text in 
Syriac (see JAOS., XX, pp. 184 et seq.). 

The fragments form part of the collection deposited in the library 
at Strasbourg. I have copies of all that I found during the aca- 
demic year I spent there as Exchange Professor. When I com- 
menced to work on the first series of fragments, I saw that I had 
before me portions of a treatise on ophthalmia. Unfortunately, we 

‘have no Arabic-English, no Arabic-French, and no Arabic-German 

dictionary dealing with the healing sciences. There was the little 
glossary attached to Dr. de Koning’s “ Trois Traités d’Anatomie 
arabe ”, Brill, Leyden, 1903; there was that attached to Vol. I of 
Max Simon’s “Sieben Biicher Anatomie des Galen”, Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1906; there was A. Fonahn’s “ Arabic and Latin Ana- 
tomical Terminology”, Jacob Dylwad, Kristiania, 1922. I have 
also consulted the work of older men, i. e., that of B. R. Sanguinetti, 
“ Quelques chapitres de médecine et de thérapeutique arabes” in 
JA. 1855, pp. 378 et seq., and 1866, pp. 289 et seq. I read Pro- 
fessor Hirschberg’s very informing article, “ Die arabischen Lehr- 
biicher der Augenheilkunde ”, in the Abhandlungen der Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1905, and I have been through Edward G. 
Browne’s “Lectures on Arabian Medicine”, and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Jauziyyah’s “ Al-tibb al-nabawi ”, Aleppo, 1927. 

With the aid of the books above mentioned, I had made a fairly 
accurate translation of the fragments when, through the courtesy 
of Dr. Charles Singer of London, I was put in communication 
with Dr. Max Meyerhof of Cairo, the well-known ophthalmic spe- 
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cialist. Not only did he at once identify the fragments as coming 
from the “ Tadhkirat al-Kahhalin ”, of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, who lived in 
the first half of the eleventh century (and who, unfortunately, is 
often confounded with ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, the body physician of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil) ; but he also sent me his edition of the “ Ten 
Treatises on the Eye ”, ascribed to Hunain ibn Ishak (with Eng- 
lish translation), Government Printing Press, Cairo, 1928, which 
has on pp. 172-227 an excellent little glossary of the medical terms 
occurring in the text. The “Tadhkirah” was translated into 
German by J. Hirschberg and J. Lippert, with the assistance, of 
course, of Professor Eugen Mittwoch, Leipzig, Vert & Co., 1904. 
Unfortunately, the Arabic text has never been published, although 
five manuscripts of it are known to exist. I have, therefore, con- 
sidered it worth while to publish the text of my fragments, if only 
to show once again how interested the Jews were in scientific 
matters—especially in those dealing with the body. 

I ought to add that the script is clear and the letters quite large. 
It seems evident that the intention of the writer of the original 
was to place two dots over the final he in feminine nouns and 
adjectives, that a dot should be placed over the Sadhe to represent 
the Arabic Dad, over gimel to represent the jim and a line be 
placed above to represent the ghain, and that in the list of 
chapters making up the second part of this first fragment, a dot 
should be placed on the line after the title of the chapter. These 
dots have often fallen out, not necessarily through the fault of the 
scribe, but through time and circumstances—though he may have 
been careless here and there, as some mistakes must be charged up 
to him, which mistakes I have indicated in the notes. But in 
general he is very careful; he fills up his line, even going so far 
as to put at the end the first letters of the line following, though 
he repeats them in order not to divide a word. Where he knows 
that he has made a mistake, he draws a line over the incriminating 
letters or words. He is also at fault in the numbering of the 


chapters 47 to 50. 
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Text 
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TRANSLATION 


which may come upon the aqueous humor; thirdly, that 
whenever too much 

nutriment is in the glacial humor it pushes it 

into the arachnoid tunic and from it comes its nourishment. 

Chapter Fourteen. 

I shall now treat of the aqueous humor of the eye. 

Now, this humor is in front of the arachnoid membrane. 

It is fluid like the white of a pure egg. 

Its color is white; its quality is cool and damp. 

That which nourishes it comes from the grape-like tunic, 

which is useful for four purposes. One of these is that 

it guards the aqueous humor and preserves it moist, so that 
it shall not become dry and hard 

from the natural heat inside the body 

and the heat of the temperature outside. The second pur- 
pose is 

that it moistens the choroid membrane so that it does not 
become dry and hard 

from the natural heat (inside the body) and thus injure 


the crystalline humor when it comes in contact with it. The 
third purpose is 

to keep the choroid from having roughness and rawness 
within 

as this rawness would prevent moisture from reaching 

the crystalline lense of the eye, and its moisture would 
become dry by reason of the rawness. 

The fourth purpose is that it takes up the seeing power 

from within and sends it out. 

It possesses also the peculiarity which allows it to take that 
which reached this 

power of sight from without and to bring it 

within. Now, the master Galen says that 

there is not in any of these three humors 

which are in the eye any blood vessel that beats or that 
does not 
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beat, and Oribasius says in the seventh chapter 
of his book that it maintains itself 

by means of transpiring. 

Chapter Fifteen. 


I shall describe in it the choroid membrane of the eye. 

Now, as regards the choroid membrane, it is in front of 

the aqueous humors and its nature tends to warmth 

and moisture. It is soft in order not to hurt 

the crystalline humor whenever it touches it. Its 

pupil is like the belly; on its inside 

it has roughness and rawness; on its outside it is smooth. 

For this reason the roughness has two uses; one of them is 

to keep together the aqueous humor since 

it is thin; the other that the moisture be collected 

at the time when the cataract is operated, by the mucus 
within 

and without. It is smooth (?) lest it do harm to the cornea 

when it comes in contact with it. As regards its origin, 

it comes from the choroid tunic. Its use is 


five-fold. In the first place, it feeds the cornea 

in regard to that which is in it of veins 

and arteries; for, namely, the cornea 

has no veins and no arteries 

to make up by its power on account of its fineness and 
purity. 

In the second place, it furnishes the aqueous humor. 

In the third place, it comes between the glacial humor and 
the cornea 

lest it be injured by it because of its hardness. In the 
fourth place, 

it collects within it the seeing power in its own way. 

in order that the warmth become not scattered; the proof 
that this is so being the fact 

that if anything is introduced into the orifice of the choroid 
membrane (so that it begins to be) widened 
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. the warmth will become scattered and the sight will be lost. 
In the fifth place (its use is) 

. to keep together the aqueous humor lest 

. it flow without. Chapter 

. Sixteen. I shall mention init... 


. Chapter Twenty-three, on the itching that may come 

. to the eyelid (and how to cure it) ; Chapter Twenty-four, 
on a blister 

. that may come to the eyelid (and how to remove it) ; 
Chapter Twenty-five, 

. on pustules that may come to the eyelid 

. and how to treat them; Chapter Twenty-six, on 

. ulcers that happen on the eyelid (and how to cure them). 

. Chapter Twenty-seven, on growths that may 

. appear on the eyelid and how to cure them ; Chapter Twenty- 
eight, 

. on the swelling that may come to the eyelids and how to 
reduce it. 

10. Chapter Twenty-nine, on the cankers 


11. and the ulcers that may come to the eyelid and how to get 
rid of them. 

12. Chapter Thirty, on the tumor that may come 

13. to the eyelid and how to get rid of it. 

14. Chapter Thirty-one, on the weakness that may come to 

15. the eyelid, and how to get rid of it; Chapter Thirty-two, 


fol. 3v 
1. on the want of vitality of the blood and the (consequent) 

ashen color in the eyelid, and how to better it. 

. Chapter Thirty-three, on the number 

. of the diseases of the interior angle of the eye; Chapter 
Thirty-four, 

. on scabies and how to cure it; 

. Chapter Thirty-five, on a ganglion and how to cure it; 
Chapter Thirty-six, 

. on a continual discharge and how to cure it; 

. Chapter Thirty-seven, on the number 
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8. of the sicknesses of the conjunctiva of the eye; Chapter 
Thirty-eight, 

9. on the different varieties of ophthalmia which come upon 
10. a conjunctiva and how to better them; Chapter Thirty-nine 
11. on a blood-spot coming upon the conjunctiva 
12. and how to handle it; Chapter Forty, on anything falling 
13. into the eye and how to remove it; Chapter Forty-one, 

14. on a pellicle that may come over 
15. the conjunctiva and how to get rid of it; Chapter Forty-two, 


. upon a swelling that may come upon the conjunctiva 

. and how to get rid of it; Chapter Forty-three on 

. hardening that may come to the conjunctiva and its remedy; 

. Chapter Forty-four, on an itch 

. that may come upon the conjunctiva, and how to get rid 
of it; 

. Chapter Forty-five, on a membrane that may come upon 

. the conjunctiva and how to treat it; Chapter Forty-six, 

. on red pimples that may come to the conjunctiva and how 
to treat them ; 


. Chapter Forty-seven, on the tendency to lacrymation 

. and how to get rid of it; Chapter Forty-eight, 

. on a scab that may arise on the conjunctiva and how to 
treat it; 

. Chapter Forty-nine, on 

. additional flesh that grows on the conjunctiva 

. and how to do away with it; Chapter Fifty, on the button 


scurvy 
. that happens to the conjunctiva, and its proper treatment; 


Chapter Fifty-one, 
fol. 4v 


. on the separation of the connexity that comes 

. to the conjunctiva, and how to treat it; Chapter Fifty-two, 

. on the various kinds of ulcers that can come 

. to the cornea and how to get rid of them; 

. Chapter Fifty-three. ... Chapter Fifty-four, on a pustule 
that comes upon 

. the cornea and how to get rid of it; Chapter Fifty-five, 
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on a cicatrix and a white spot 

upon the cornea and how to get rid of them; Chapter 

Fifty-six, on the coloring of the cicatrixes and the blueness 
of the eye; 

Chapter Fifty-seven, on the excoriation 

that may come upon the cornea, and how to get rid of it; 

Chapter Fifty-eight, upon an ulcer which may develop 

on the cornea and how to get rid of it; Chapter 

Sixty, on a boil which may develop on the cornea, and how 
to get rid of it; 

Chapter Sixty-one, on the changing of the color of the 
cornea; (on the side) the number of illnesses to which 
the cornea is liable; Chapter Fifty-three, on the different 
kinds 
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18 See Ibn Abi Usaibia, p. 34, 28, and Miiller’s correcting note, s. v. 
“ Lesearten ”, p. 5; Fihrist, p. 292; Steinschneider, Uebersetzuwngen, p. 1012, 
and Baumstark, Gesch. der Syrischen Lit., p. 228. 


“Read MWION= at J. 

20 For xmnpan read gait 5 see Fonahn, Arabic and Latin 
Anatomical Terminology, p. 152; though this is not in Hirschberg and 
Lippert’s German translation, p. 21, line 1. 

21 T have followed the German translation. I can not find in any lexicon 
such a meaning for gj\.|j. The text given here does not follow exactly 
the original of the German translation. 

22Qne would expect 


28 See Koning, Trois Traités d’Anatomie Arabes, p. 665. 
*4 According to the German, a sentence is omitted here. 
= dmonytt . See Koning, loc. cit. (xopioedns xiTwr). 
* Reading pox = 4,3 yi. 

* sty 9) pl. of Ayo. 

Soy 

Reading pand = foal, 


‘ 
ors 


* 143,4. Dozy s. v. “condition, maniére, fagon”. Hirschberg and 
Lippert have: “In der Mitte ist ein Loch das Pupille heisst”. This phrase 


30 


is not in our text. 


82 But Hirschberg and Lippert have i my é “ weariness ”—or “ emphysem ” 
as they translate pp. 32, 110; and probably with reason. 
8°The word _X¢ is often omitted in our text. I have inserted it in 


the translation. 


34 gan Ass ? 


*5 Hirschberg and Lippert, p. 32, “des abgestorbenem griine Blut”; but 
see ibid., p. 121. 
ew 
*° BI. 
37 Y , = pvas. 
*°IT do not know why in one place he has the masculine, in the other 


the feminine; but see Dozy s. v. 
°° Our text has mp yy for App. 
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# 55,1. 

* Dl. 

“In Hirschberg and Lippert this is Chapter L. The word geet the 
end of the line is, of course, a mistake. 

¥ Jes) “45 “solutio continuitatis.” 


“*The heading of this chapter seems to have been omitted and, then, 
added on the margin. 


44 
a5 


ae fie pl. y8T line 9. 
‘7 Chapter LIX has been omitted entirely by the scribe. 


«s x ; but Hirschberg and Lippert have jo 


- yannde omitted by the scribe. 
0 =maby is, of course, a mistake. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN bh CORRESPONDS TO HITTITE p 


Ep@ark H. SturTEVANT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In Language 3. 109-22 (1927) I undertook to show that original 
bh initial yielded Hittite h. It was already fairly clear that the 
other IE voiced aspirates (dh, gh, gh, and g¥h corresponded to 
Hittite stop-sounds, and that IE bh itself in the medial position 
appeared as p in Hitt. nepis ‘ sky’ (see op. cit. p. 121). Under such 
circumstances the thesis that bh initial yielded Hitt. h could be 
established only on the basis of a large number of evident etymolo- 
gies, and, while those suggested in my article were numerous 
enough, few of them were really attractive. Friedrich* was 
undoubtedly right in thinking that I had not proved my case, and 
the three additional etymologies suggested in Lang. 4.159 did not 
help matters much. 

In fact, a better understanding of Hitt. phonology and morph- 
ology shows that several of the proposed etymologies are impossible. 
Hitt. hurt-‘ curse’ cannot be connected with Greek wép0w, since Hitt. 
u must correspond to IE u, eu, ou, or au.” Hitt. halza- ‘ call’ can- 
not come from **bhels-, since Js remains unchanged in kulsanzi 
‘they observe’, etc. The final consonant of the verb stem hatk- 
‘close’ is certainly not a suffix, and so the word cannot be con- 
nected with the IE root *bhat- ‘ strike’ (whose existence is besides 
rather doubtful). There are minor phonetic difficulties with sev- 
eral of the other etymologies suggested; but more serious is the 
fact that not more than two or three of them are really attractive. 

I am now convinced that initial bh, like all the other aspirates, 
yielded in Hittite the corresponding voiceless stop. This thesis is 
in itself much more plausible, and the following etymologies, which 
it makes possible, are far more attractive than those which it dis- 
places. 

Hitt. parkus ‘high’ clearly belongs to the IE root *bhergh- 
‘high’ (Sanskrit brhant- ‘ high,’ etc.*) 

Hitt. pankuS ‘ all, whole’ corresponds sound for sound with Skt. 





2 Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 13.378 (1929). 
* See Lang. 6. 29-31. 
* For this etymology and the next one, see Lang. for Sept., 1930. 
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bahus ‘much, many’ and Gk. wayds ‘ thick’ on the basis of IE 
*bhnghus. 

Hitt. punus- ‘ask’, iterative punusk-, must be connected with 
Skt. bodhati ‘ is awake ’, Gk. rvvOdvopa ‘learn’, Lith. bundu, budéti 
‘be awake’, etc. Indo-Hittite **bhunédh-ti (third sing.) would 
regularly yield Hitt. *punes-ti, and by analogy *puneszi.* On the 
other hand IH **bhundh-énzi (third pl.) should become Hitt. 
*puntenzi, and, by the extension of the e/o-stem ending, *puntanzi. 
From a contamination of these forms must have come the historical 
pu-nu-us-2i and pu-nu-us-sd-an-zi.5 I will not undertake to decide 
whether these forms were pronounced punszt, punsanzi or punuszi, 
punusanzi with an epenthetic vowel. The development of an 
original dental into Hittite § before ¢ is a process which I have 
assumed (Lang. 6. 27, etc.) for Seszi ‘he lies’ beside LE *sed- ‘ sit’ 
pihiszi ‘he cuts’ beside IE *bheid- ‘ split’, and *kars- ‘he cuts’ 
beside IE *kert- ‘cut’. Although my former etymology of pihis- 
(prefix pe + hes- from IH *bheid- ‘ split’) involved the equation 
of bh initial with Hitt. h, I shall presently show that the word still 
supports the hypothesis that an original dental before ¢ yielded 
. Hitt. § The discovery in punuszi of a fourth instance puts the 
theory upon a fairly firm foundation. 

Hitt. arha pihisanzi ‘they cut off’ (see Lang. 6.27) must be 
connected with Skt. bhedimi, bhinadmi ‘I split’, etc., on the basis 
of IH **bhehid- (ablaut base **bheheid-). The development of 
the root-final into Hitt. § was as sketched in the last paragraph. 
On the loss of IH h in IE, see Lang. 4. 160-170. 

Hitt. ZApassilas ‘ gravel’ ® belongs to the IE root *bhes- ‘ crush’. 
whence Skt. bhasman ‘ ashes ’.” Gk. Yappos ‘ sand ’, ypos ‘ pebble ’, 
Lat. sabulum ‘sand’. Probably we should assign to the same root 
also, “Sabine” (Oscan?) fasena® ‘sand’, whatever we do with 
Lat. aréna. 





*See Lang. 4. 231. 

5I have not seen precisely these forms, but they are clearly implied by 
pu-nu-us-mi (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi, 3. 3.4.10) and other recorded 
forms. 

*See Witzel, Hethitische Keilschrift-Urkunden, 102.56 ff.; Sturtevant, 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 58. 22. 

* Of course I do not any longer connect Hitt. ha# ‘soap’ with this word, 
as I did in Lang. 3.120. 

® Varro, De Lingua Latina, frag. 77 (p. 211. 16 f., Goetz and Schoell). 
See Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik® 135. 
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Hitt. parkuis ‘pure’ may plausibly be connected with Skt. 
bhrajate Avestan brdzaiti ‘shines’, Lith. brekszta ‘day breaks’, 
Goth. bairhts ‘ bright ’, etc.° 

There is in Hitt. an enclitic particle which is always written by a 
sign that in Assyrian has among others the values pe, mit, pat, pit, 
and pet. The three values last mentioned are proven for Hitt. by 
variant spellings, and scholars are now inclined to think that the 
sign always stands for one of them. There is, however, no real 
proof that its force was so restricted. The particle in question is 
most frequently appended to a noun that expresses an idea already 
present in the context. It is also appended to a verb, in which case 
it has a concessive value ‘ nevertheless’.*° The only possible IE 
etymon that I can find is the particle *bhé, *bhd, which appears in 
Av. -ba, an emphatic particle, Gk. $7 ‘as’, Goth. -ba ‘if’, Lith. ba 
‘surely, of course’, etc.,* and so I am inclined to read the Hitt. 
enclitic as -pe. If it proves necessary to interpret the Hitt. orthog- 
raphy as -pet rather than -pe, we must assume that an additional 
particle was combined with **-bhé, as in Av. bdit —-ba and Lith. 
bei ‘ and’, which consist of *be +- *id. 

Hitt. parsiya- ‘ break, divide’ ** may be compared either with Gk. 
gipoos ‘ part’ ** or with Lat. pars, portio, etc. 

‘That medial bh appears in Hitt. as p has long been probable. 
Hrozny ** recognized the identity of nepis ‘sky’ with Gk. védos 
‘cloud’. Perhaps a second example may be found in Hitt. arpas 
‘bad luck’, arpuwanza ‘ unlucky ’, ** ete., beside Lat. orbus ‘ bereft, 
devoid ’ of anything, Gk. épdaves ‘ orphan ’, etc. 

The recognition that Hitt. h initial cannot represent bh at once 
discloses probable etymologies for several of the words which were 
discussed in my paper in Lang. 3.109-22. For they must all con- 
tain IH h, which was lost in Pre-Indo-European.*® 





*I formerly (Lang. 3.119) connected these words with Hitt. harki# 
‘white ’. 

10 See Delaporte, Grammaire de la Langue Hittite, 91. 

11 See Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen 2. 136 f. 

12 See Sommer and Ehelolf, Boghazkéi-Studien 10. 22-5. 

18 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 159. 

14 BoSt. 3. 72. Cf. Sturtevant, Lang. 3. 121, 4, 159. 

158 See Forrer, Forschungen 1. 129 f. 

4° See Lang. 4. 159-70. 
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Kurylowicz *" recognized the true etymology of huis- ‘live’ = 
Skt. yvasati ‘ tarries, dwells, lives’, etc., and of harkis ‘ white’ = 


Gk. dpyés ‘ white ’, etc. 

Hitt. handa(i)- ‘ fix, determine’ must contain the nil-grade of 
the root ned- ‘ tie’ (Lat. nodus, etc.) with the prefix **ho-, whence 
IE *o- (Gk. dfos, etc.). The same prefix appears in hatk- ‘ close’, 
whose posterior element is the nil-grade of the root of Lat. tego 
‘cover’, and perhaps in harnaué ‘ birth-chair’, which in that case 
is connected with Hitt. arnuzzi ‘ brings’. 

Hitt. har(k)- ‘have’ is probably connected with Gk. dpxew ‘ pro- 
tect, ward off’ and Lat. arceo ‘ward off, protect’. There is no 
way of determining whether h is a part of the root, or whether 
the Hitt. verb contains the prefix ha- (IH **ho-). 

Hitt. huwart- (whence hurt-) ‘curse’ and hurtais ‘a curse’ 
contain the root wer- ‘speak’ with the dh- extension, as in Lat. 
verbum, Goth. watrd ‘ word’, and Lith. gardas ‘ name’. 

Hitt. huwiyami, huwai ‘ run, flee’? may be connected with Vedic 
vepiyate ‘flees’, Gk. ‘teuar ‘hasten, rush, be eager’, on the basis 
of IH **hweia?-.* 





** Symbolae Grammaticae in Honorem Ioanis Rozwadowski, 101. 
18 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 1. 228 f. 
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ON A PASSAGE IN BANA’S HARSACARITA * 


A. V. WiLttamMs JACKSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City 


I po NoT KNow whether special attention has been called to a 
passage in the seventh chapter of Bana’s Harsacarita, upon which 
the present brief communication may possibly throw some added 
light. The passage alludes to ‘a seal, having a bull as its emblem ’, 
which was presented to King Harsha (A. D. 606-647) on the day 
before he started upon the famous series of campaigns which 
eventually brought the whole of Northern India under his sovereign 
sway. The presentation took place near a temple of reeds, erected 
not far from the royal capital of SthaneSvara (Thanesar) and close 
to the banks of the Sarasvati.* 


For convenience of reference I give, in transliteration from the 
Sanskrit, the text of the short excerpt from the chapter in question 
(chap. 7), using the edition of Parab and Vaze, The Harshacharita, 
pp. 227-228, Bombay, 1892, and then a rendering which largely 
follows, but with some changes, the excellent translation by Cowell 
and Thomas, The Harsa-carita of Bana, pp. 198-199, London, 1897. 


[p. 227] Tatrasthasya cisya grimaksapatalikah sakalakarani- 
parikarah: ‘ Karotu devo divasagrahanam, adydwwdavandhyasdsanah 
Sdsaninim’, ttyabhidhaya vrsinkim abhinavaghatitam hataka- 
mayim, mudrim upaninye. Jagraha ca tim raja. Samupasthapite 
ca prathamata eva mrtpinde paribhrasya karakamalad adhomukhi 
mahitale papdta mudrd. Manddasydnapankapatale mrdumrdi 
Sarasvatitire sphutam vyaradjanta rajayo varndném. Amangala- 
Sankini ca visidati parijane narapatir akaron manasy etat — 
‘Tattvadarsinyo hi bhavanty avidagdhanim dhiyah ; tathahi, eka- 
Sdsanamudranka bhir bhavato bhavisyatiti niveditam api nimitte- 
ninyatha [p. 228] grhnanti grimyah’. Ity abhinandya manasa 





* The point of this communication was presented in brief at the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, on August 28, 1928, but the 
printing of the article was reserved for the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society in its present number.—A. V. W. J. 

* Regarding SthineSvara and Sarvasvati see Ettinghausen, Harga- 
vardhana, pp. 17, 19, 44n., 117. 
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mahanimittam tat sirasahasrasammitasimndm grimanam Ssatam 
adad dvijebhyah. Nindya ca tatra tam divasam, pratipanndyim 
Sarvaryam sammdanitasarvarajalokah susvapa. 

‘During the King’s stay there? the village notary (appeared) 
with his whole retinue of clerks, and said: “ Let his majesty, whose 
commands are never fruitless, bestow upon us even now his com- 
mands for the day.” With these words he presented a new-made 
golden seal which had a bull as its emblem (vrsdnkim 
abhinavaghatitam hatakamayim mudrém). The king took it. As 
soon however as a ball of earth * was brought, the seal slipped from 
his lotus hand and fell face downwards upon the ground, and the 
rows of the letters were distinctly outlined upon the partly 
dry mud and soft earth of the Sarasvati’s bank. 

Apprehensive of an evil omen, the assemblage was depressed, 
but the king thought thus in his heart: “The minds of 
the dull are observant (only) of fact; whereas the omen 
signifies that the earth shall be stamped with the seal of 
my sole command; but the villagers interpret otherwise.” 
Having thus mentally welcomed the omen he then be- 
stowed upon the Brahmans a hundred villages whose boundaries 
were measured by a thousand plows. That day he spent in the 


same place, and when night arrived, showed honor to all the kings.’ 
(The following morning Harsha set forth on the march.) 

Bana’s description of the incident is quite graphic; but we might 
have wished that the king had imparted aloud to the downcast 
assemblage his own auspicious interpretation of the omen.‘ 

The point, however, which I wish to raise in connection with the 
passage, is, whether it may be possible to associate Baina’s account 





* That is, near the temple outside of Thanesar. 

* This lump of clay was made ready for the purpose of taking a trial 
impression of the seal. 

* Possibly Harsha, with his Indian feeling, refrained from imparting it to 
the crowd lest an inferior interpretation might be given by some one and 
thus result in an adverse fulfilment. My friend Professor W. Norman 
Brown draws my attention to an old Hindu idea that dreams may turn 
out ill or well according to the character and qualifications, high or low, 
of the person to whom they are confided, as illustrated in a passage toward 
the end of the Maharashtri story of Miladeva. See H. Jacobi Ausgewéhlte 
Erzihlungen in Mahdrashtri, p. 56-65, Leipzig, 1886; translated by Maurice 
Bloomfield, ‘ The Character and Adventures of Miladeva,’ in Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 52. 645-648, Philadelphia, 1913. 
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of the inscribed seal presented, and its striking image of the bull, 
in some way (though of course not being identical) with the well- 
known Sonpat copper seal of Harsha, which is crowned by the 
figure of a recumbent bull, with the king’s genealogy beneath it.° 

Perhaps the suggestion of bringing together these two bits of 
evidence, literary and sigillary, has been made before ;* perhaps it 
is merely fanciful. If so, I hope that my colleagues may pardon 
the temerity in bringing forward so slight a matter.’ 


® See the reproduction of this seal, with a translation by Fleet, in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, 3.231-232. Cf. also Ettinghausen, Harsa- 
vardhana, pp. 4, 67, 144, 150. 

*Postscript. Professor F. W. Thomas did not happen to know, and 
kindly answered my inquiry by writing me (July 7, 1928) ‘I am not aware 
that anyone has called attention to the interesting point which you note.” 
This response has lent encouragement to present the brief item in this 
paper. 

"It would be purely venturesome to speculate as to whether the bull 
device (Siva) was already Harsha’s emblem, perhaps from family tradition, 
and therefore chosen by the donors of the golden seal; or whether the king 
may thus have been led to adopt it as his royal stamp in copper. 








WHEN DID INDIAN MATERIALISM GET ITS DIS- 
TINCTIVE TITLES? 


R. A. ScHERMERHORN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Ir Is commonly implied in assertions by students of Indian 
philosophy that the heretical materialism which bears indifferently 
the titles Lokayata and Carvaka carried these names from its 
very inception as a system. Radhakrishnan refers to the epic 
period as “the era of the Carvakas as well as of the Buddhists”? 
as if the former title were in common use during that period. 
Hopkins likewise mentions “the old Carvaka or materialist of 
the 6th century B.c.”? Neither writer is asserting dogmatically 
that the materialism of this early period was known under the 
title of Carvika; they merely assume this as a view commonly 
accepted, although in the quotations given this is incidental to 
their main consideration. When this traditional view of material- 
ism arose is difficult to say; no one, at any rate, has attempted to 
investigate its correspondence with the facts. 

To be sure, one eminent Indologist, Rhys Davids, has offered 
the theory—too generally ignored—that Lokayata was used c. 500 
B. C. in a complimentary reference to a branch of Brahman learn- 
ing and meaning primarily “nature lore”. This teaching (Loki- 
yata), he goes on to say, was deemed inferior to Vedic learning 
but had admitted practical value for the Indian student. There 
was no handbook of this lore nor any special school in which to 
study it, yet portions were preserved in the orthodox Chandogya * 
in connection with interesting reflections on the nature of the 
sun’s rays. In time, however, this particular lore became unac- 
ceptable in priestly circles and encountered vigorous opposition, 
somewhat as Roger Bacon’s experiments were met by the Scho- 
lastics. The term Lokayata came later still to signify logical quib- 
bling or debate and was so employed by the Brahmans themselves 
with reference to what they, in the main, condemned. As the 
Lokayata doctrines and practices came into steadily growing dis- 





1 Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 272. 
* Ethics of India, p. 206. 
*TII, 10-11. 
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repute, the name of Carvaka, the Epic villain, was attached to them 
in token of their popular character. Thus Rhys Davids accounts 
for the terms and their early usage.* His view is in marked con- 
trast to the commonly accepted opinion which is reflected in the 
quotations from Radhakrishnan and Hopkins, especially since it 
undertakes a historical examination of the rise and designation 
of Indian materialism. 

Let us examine the case before us. What are the actual facts? 
As for materialism in India, it arose from a denial of traditional 
Vedic dogma, such as the repudiation of Indra’s existence men- 
tioned in the Rg Veda.5 Those who took this bold step gained 
the title of nastikas or unbelievers. In the same period there were 
those who omitted sacrifices and gifts and came to be called devil- 
ish and of a class with the asuras.* Skepticism thus sown in the 
era of the Upanisads, takes root and produces an important growth 
in the epic period. Its prevalence and character are indicated by 
these words imputed to a Brahman’s lips: 


For the just suffer affliction here, and when they die, they incur annihila- 
tion... . If an oblation eaten here by one (really) passes into the body 
of another, then let a Sraddha be offered to a man who is travelling 
abroad; he need not eat upon his journey. Understand, intelligent 
(prince), that no one exists hereafter; regard only that which is an 
object of perception, and cast behind your back whatever is beyond the 
reach of your senses.’ 


Here is materialism as a more definite, coherent doctrine, not 
merely a skeptical denial of the existence of Vedic deities and the 
efficacy of sacrifice, but a careful marshalling of argument for a 
heretical view which has its own positive convictions. This pas- 
sage is instructive in two different ways: first, it offers what seems 
to be the earliest definite statement of materialistic views which 
appears in the whole of Indian thought; * second, the terms Loka- 





* Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 2, pp. 171-2. 

STI, 12: 5 and VIII, 89: 3-4. 

* Chandogya Upanisad 8: 7-8. 

7 Ramayana, Ayodhyakinda, Sect. 108, Ed. Schlegel, quoted in J. Muir, 
“Materialism” in JR AS Ist Ser. XIX, pp. 305-6. 

®Unless the Mahabharata passages be dated earlier. The weight of 
critical opinion in my judgment points toward the priority of this Rama- 
yana paragraph; needless to say, however, this contention has no bearing 
on the essential contention of this article. 


4 
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yata and Carvaka are not applied to these views. Furthermore, 
though the names do not occur here where we might naturally 
expect them, yet the word Lokayata appears in another section of 
the Ramayana with a distinctive meaning which is quite different 
from the classical. In this passage the Lokayatas are character- 
ized as “clever in useless things”, quibblers, disputers and the 
like. This immediately recalls the hypothesis of Rhys-Davids and 
is one of the proofs which he urges in its support. 

The Mahabharata contains two passages of some significance 
for tracing the historical development of materialism. The 
first of these contemptuously remarks: “Some fools, accom- 
plished in the science of logic, deny the existence of the soul.” »° 
The second gives the story of Carvika the wicked Brahman who, 
when king Yudhisthira entered a city in triumph, stepped for- 
ward with the effrontery to deliver a polemic against the king, 
insulting him on behalf of the priests assembled. The Brahmans 
in turn set up a loud outcry repudiating the wicked Carviaka; 
suddenly recognizing the miscreant as a Raksasa, they uttered 
the syllable AUM, upon which the bold speaker was killed on the 
spot “like a tree with all its sprouts blasted by the thunder of 
Indra.” 4 

The first of these two Epic passages does not refer to such a 
definite form of materialism as the Ramayana showed, though “ the 
fools” are certainly logicians. The real object of ridicule is the 
heretical denial of belief concerning the existence of the soul, 
nothing more. It is the ndstikas again who come under the scorn 
of popular prejudice with which the Epic abounds. There is no 
indication here, however, that this skepticism is as carefully and 
cogently reasoned a form as that which the Ramayana contains, 
since the latter has a positive assertion of the primacy of sensa- 
tion and the reign of matter. On the other hand, it seems plausible 
that those “ accomplished in the science of logic ” are to be identi- 
fied with the hair-splitting Lokayatas of the Ramayana (even 
though that designation is not used here) and that the logic of 





® Ramayana, Gorresio ed. II, 109: 29 quoted in Rhys-Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, vol. 2, p. 169. 

10 Mahabharata, Santi Parva, translated by Pratapa Chandra Roy, Cal- 
cutta, 1884-9, XII, 19: 23. 

11 Jbid., Santi Parva, XII, 38: 22ff., and 40ff. (In M. N. Dutt’s trans- 
lation this is XII, 39: 22 ff., and 40 ff.) 
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these thinkers mentioned in the Mahabharata has merely led them 
so much further astray from popular belief as to deny the dtman. 
This skepticism is indeed shared with the materialists but does not 
point to a necessary identification of the two groups. 

This contention is further corroborated by at least two other 
passages of the Epic where an explicitly materialistic doctrine is 
joined together with a denial of the validity of logical method,” 
indicating that the materialists and the Lokiyatas (logicians) are 
two distinct groups. In none of these citations do heretics appear 
with the name Lokayata. And as for Carvika, this is only the 
name of the arch-villain of an old story who is not in any way con- 
nected with heterodox opinions. 

Kautilya refers in his Arthasdstra ** to three kinds of dnviksiki, 
namely Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. But the question arises, 
does this last term refer to materialism as a doctrine? If so, it 
seems queer that it should be mentioned as on a par with the 
respectable and accepted Samkhya and Yoga. The real truth 
seems to be that there is no indication of the word’s exact meaning 
in the context at all.‘* But since the appellation Lokayata refers 
elsewhere in the same period to those who argue and dispute with 
the terms of logical debate, there seems no obvious reason why it 
should not have that meaning in the ArthaSastra. Thus the diffi- 
culty so often noted by commentators of the inclusion of Lokayata 
with its traditional opponents is dispelled when we note the usage 
of the term in contemporary literature. As the well-to-do youths 
of Athens learned the art of debate among the necessary accom- 
plishments of the cultivated man, so the young Brahman of ancient 
India learned his sophistry from the Lokayatas; this acquirement, 
from the viewpoint of artha was useful since it gave opportunism 
an excellent chance to rationalize any immediate scheme of action. 

Materialist doctrines of definite proportions occur and are ana- 
thematized in Manu,’* Digha Nikaya,’® Brahma-Jala-Sutta ** and 


, 





12 Tbid., XII, 180: 47-49 and 218-30. 

18 Arthasastra of Kautilya ed. by J. Jolly and R. Schmidt, Punjab 
Sanskrit Series, vol. I, I, 2. 

1*See note to the above passage in J. J. Meyer, Das altindische Buch 
vom Welt und Staatsleben, 1926, vol. 1, p. 2. 

18 SBE, vol. XXV, Sect. VIII, 22, 309 and XII, 96. 

2¢ Full quotation in Poussin’s article “ Materialism, Indian,” ERE. 

17 Rhys-Davids, op. cit., p. 46. 
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Visnu Purana** but are not named Lokayata. And during the 
same literary period, Saddaniti,!® the Milinda-Paiha*° and Bud- 
dhaghosa in his Sumangala Vilasini** connect the Lokiyatas 
with the Vitandas (Sophists). 

Muir in his translation of the introductory verses of Kumirila’s 
Varttika, uses the word “ materialism ” for Lokayata, but realiz- 
ing that it may have another meaning adds “atheism” in paren- 
thesis as a secondary possibility. It reads, 


For the Mimamsa has generally been turned into a school of materialism 
(or atheism, lokadyatikrta), but I have made this attempt to bring it into 
the paths of theism (or the recognition of a future existence, astika- 
pathe) .*? 


Lokayata is clearly employed in contradistinction to dstikapatha 
and the passage may therefore be rendered more accurately with 
the terms “skepticism ” and “ orthodoxy ” or even “ denial” and 
“belief ”. Not only would this give more meaning to the sentence 
but the significance would fit in more clearly with the general usage 
of Lokayata within that era. 

The earliest unmistakable reference to the word Lokayata which 
denotes genuine materialist belief appears, strangely enough, in a 
Buddhist work by Santaraksita, the philosopher and critic of the 


8th century A.D. He lived a generation or so before Sarnkara and 
gave a good deal of his attention to materialistic philosophy. One 
section of his work Tattvasamgraha is called Lokdyatapariksa and 
contains a somewhat lengthy exposition of materialistic belief with 
a careful refutation of the same.?* And from this time on, materi- 
alism and its designation Lokayata appear together, the chief refer- 
ence being in Samkara.** One may hazard the conjecture that the 





** TTI, 17, p. 228. 

1° Rhys-Davids, op. cit., p. 168. 

2° ITdem., p. 170. 

21 Tdem., p. 167. 

22 Original Sanskrit Texts, III, 209. 

23 Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita with the Commentary of Kamalaéila, 
ed. with an introduction in Sanskrit by Embar Krsnamiacirya, with a 
foreword by the general editor B. Bhattacirya, Gaekwad O. S., Central 
Library, Baroda, 1926. The foreword contains an almost complete English 
translation of the Lokiyatapariksi, pp. xxv-xxviii. I am indebted for this 
reference to my teacher Prof. Franklin Edgerton. 

#4 SBE, vol. XXXIV, p. 14 (Vedanta Sitra Bhasya I, 1: 1 ff). 
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immense influence of the great Advaita philosopher led to an 
adoption of the terms which he himself used, and that consequently 
his followers read the same meaning of the word Lokayata back 
into an earlier period. 

Even yet the materialistic philosophy had not received its most 
distinctive title of Carvika; indeed the first reference of this kind 
appears in the 11th century Sanskrit drama Prabodhacandrodaya 
of Krsnamisra. Here a character by the name of Carvaka appears, 
expounding the doctrine that the only things we are sure of in this 
world are the four elements and that there is no other world.** 
In Madhava’s famous summary of all the darSanas, three centuries 
later, Carvika is a more usual term than Lokayata to denote 
materialism ** and from this volume it has come down to the pres- 
ent day. 

In this altogether too brief consideration our inquiry results in 
the following conclusions. In the first place, neither the popular 
belief nor Rhys Davids’ thesis about the materialist nomenclature 
is quite true to the facts. The former errs because it is uncritical ; 
a careful examination reveals that the term Lokayata cannot refer 
with certainty to any materialistic system until its use by the 
Buddhist Santaraksita in the 8th century A. D., although some form 
of materialistic doctrine was extant at least 14 centuries earlier, 
as the Ramayana shows. On the other hand, Rhys Davids is closer 
to the truth; there is abundant evidence (especially in Buddhist 
sources, although not wholly so) that Lokayata as a proper name 
was attached to logical and sophistic disputation before the Chris- 
tian era. That it meant “nature lore” at an earlier date is an 
unverified hypothesis which has no foundation other than a doubt- 
ful interpretation of the word itself and a dubious passage in the 
Chandogya which it is difficult to link with the word itself. 

Further, the second designation, Carvaka, is used in the first 
instance by Krsnamisra at the quite late date of the 11th century 
A.D., although its use there, it may be granted, seems to indicate 
a familiarity with the term which would make it appear older. 
Rhys Davids’ suggestion that the name of the Epic villain was 
foisted upon materialistic doctrine to cast opprobrium upon it is 





2° French translation by G. Dévéze in Révue de Linguistique et de la 
Philologie Comparée, vols. 32-37. Vol. 33: 75-77. 
2° Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Madhava, tr. by Cowell and Gough, Chap. 1. 
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ingenious but unsupported. The same is, of course, true of the 
above conjecture that Sarmmkara’s influence may have pushed the 
use of the title Lokayata back into history several centuries, through 
the interpretation of his followers. Yet until some more plausible 
hypothesis is advanced, I shall continue to feel that this is the 
most probable source of the popular mistake. 

There is also the much rarer name of Barhaspatya from the 
writer and philosopher Brhaspati, but the origin of this derivative 
name is quite apparent and is not a subject of dispute. At least 
four references are given to his writings,*’ furnishing substantial 
evidence that they actually were influential, though no longer 
extant. The earliest of these references is from Patanjali and 
would be dated c. 150 B. c. 





8? Patafijali, Mahibhasya vii. 3:45; Jayanta, Nyayamafijari; Bhaska- 
racirya on Brahmasitras iii, 3: 53; Gunaratna, Tarkarahasyadipika. 





A BRAZILIAN GYPSEY DIALECT 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE, 


UniTep States MINISTER TO YUGOSLAVIA 
BELGRADE 


A BAND of some forty Gypsies, all born in the southern states 
of North America, recently came to Belgrade, professedly to buy 
wives for their sons from the local Roms. These people were almost 
immediately arrested by the Yugoslav authorities on suspicion of 
intention of white slavery. As they all bore American passports, 
this Legation was compelled to investigate the case, and after 
eighteen days of parley was able to get release of the three chiefs 
of the clan, on condition that the local girls should be restored to 
their families and that the American band should leave the country 
as soon as possible, which they were glad to do, in order to return 
to South Africa, whence they had come to this kingdom. 

On questioning them, I found that the origin of the tribe was in 
Brazil, but back of this they could not go. The chief man, George 
Montes, and his son John, were the most intelligent of the group, 
and they gave me specimens of their language, which is well de- 
veloped. Although they professed to know nothing of Rumania, 
it was evident at the first glance, that the idiom is a modification 
of the Rumanian Gypsey dialect with some Greek and a little Span- 
ish Gypsey admixture. They spoke this language among themselves 
and tried it not very successfully on the Serb Gypsies, as the dia- 
lects are very different. They said they had found a group of 
Gypsies who spoke almost like themselves—these were Rumanian 
Roms settled in the Voivédina in this state and it was from them 
they bought the girls alluded to. They spoke English with some 
difficulty, Portuguese very well, and a little Boer Dutch, as they 
claimed to have been wandering in South Africa for some years, 
where they had been trading in diamonds, in which business they 
had made—they asserted—some twenty thousand dollars, all of 
which they had with them in cash. I used CR. and Spanish in 
speaking to them and some English. 

The following specimens of their language may be of interest, 
especially as the idiom of the Rumanian Gypsies is rapidly be- 
coming extinct, which is not the case with the Serb Gypsey dialect. 
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I have used the following abbreviations: BR. = Bulgarian Gyp- 
sey; CR. = Continental Gypsey; ER. = English Rommany; SR. 
= Spanish Gypsey; RR. = Rumanian Gypsey; WR. = Welsh 
Rommany. 

Narrative 

Aviljém man andé Srbija, de la mande dit boria 

I came into Serbia to get for myself two daughters-in-law (and) 
peandurji murlo savén. Ai le(m) mande diiit boriad sukar, 
marry them to my sons. And I got for myself two beautiful 

kat dem pe lende deséfta-mi dinar. 

daughters-in-law, when I gave for them seventeen thousand dinars. 
Tai liné-li pdlpali tai e kris pandadja-mo and i habza. 
And they took them away and the police shut us up in the prison. 
Bezljém desdkta divés tai papuljém i boria. Tai 
We sat eighteen days and gave back the daughters-in-law. And 
mi le lové khasardém. Akand teljards anda i Srbija; 

we lost the money. Now we are departing from Serbia (because) 
éi mekila-mi e kris andé Srbija. 

not allows us the police (to remain) in Serbia. 


Phrases 

dobéj tu! Good morning; good day! 

sar mat san adjés? How are you today? 

so kéres tu, roméa? What are you doing, Gypsey?—How do 
you do? 

ai sédi Savoré se tu? And how many children have you? 

des dima romanés? Can you speak Gypsey? 

kana me dao dima romanés, sé le roma haljarén so me motdo. 
When I speak Gypsey, all the Gypsies understand what I am 
saying. 

kako manus se baro rai. ‘This man is a great gentleman. 

kdéa gazi se bari rajit. This woman is a great lady. 


COMMENTARY 


Narrative 


aviljém man: lit. “I came for myself ”—man for the reflexive 
dative peske, not used in this dialect; aviljém, sometimes written, 
avljam, is RR. for the usual CR. vidém “I came.” Cf. SR. abillér 
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“to come.” The form may have been influenced in Brazil by 
contact with peninsular Roms. 

andé: RR. for CR. andré “in, into.” 

Srbija: with the Greek accent on penultimate; it should be 
Srbija; de la=te lao (CR. lava) “that I get.” The ¢ in this 
word was unaspirated. 

mande: full dat. In CR. = ménge; should be here peske re- 
flexive. 

bori: “daughter-in-law,” is good Turkish R. also. Note the 
umlaut in diii—usually dui. 

peandurju: a combination, I think, of pe “for,” and pandurji 
“bind, marry,” here for pandurjdo, 1st pers. sg. Cf. TR. pandre- 
viva “I marry.” All C. Gypsies say: pandaohudaér “shut the 
door,” ete. ER. pander the wuder. 

murlo: clearly a wrong pronunciation for RR. munré “my” = 
CR. miré, mré. In connection with the foll. dat. pl., this should 
be munré. 

savén: for Savénde (= dat. pl.) “to (my) children.” Note Ssdvo 
“son,” for the usual CR. ¢cavo. 

ai: real RR. for “and”; in CR. ta, tai (see below). 

le(m) maénde: = “TI got for me”; CR. liom péske. 

boria sukadr: in CR. adjectives precede nouns—sukédr borid. This 
is clearly Rumanian or Portuguese influence. 

kai dem pe lénde: kat when = really “ where,” but with meaning 
“and”; probably influence of Gk. kai; dem “I gave ” = CR. diom; 
pe “for” with dative. 

deséfta-mi dinar: mi “thousand,” from Rumanian mid. Note 
sg. with numerals. CR. hazdr “thousand”; a pure Persian 
form. 

tai liné-li palpali: tai (see above) ; liné = CR. lijén “ they took ” ; 
-li suffixed pronom. accus. = “them”; pdlpali— WR. papalé— 
ER. pali, all from Gk. palin. 

tai e kris pandadja-mo nad i habza: I cannot account for kris 
“ police,” unless to suppose it a slovenly corruption for Rom. politie ; 
pandadja-mo, for pandadjan-ma “shut us up.” See above pean- 
durjui. Hébza is Arabic-Turkish for “ prison.” These people did 
not know ER. stéripen, stéruben “ prison,” whence American slang 
stir = “ prison.” 

bezljém: “we sat ”—-curious ; for besljem. 
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papuljém: should be palpuljém “ we left behind” (see above sub 
palpali). In this phrase Je borid, le is the article. Cf. below le 
lové, le roma. 

khasardém: “we lost ”—a stem seen in CR. 

akana “now ”: for akakand, lit. “ this now ”; teljaréva = “I go 
away ”; andd, lit. “from in” (a place) ; = CR. andrdl. 

éi mekila-li e kris: “not allows us the police”; ci for “ not”; 
cf. ciéi “ nothing,” in CR. and ER; mekila, in CR. mukéla “ lets, 
leaves ” ; -mi is strictly “ me,” not “ us,” which would be -ma(-mo), 
see above. My narrator was quite uncertain about his final pro- 
nouns, often using the sg. for the plural. 


Phrases 

dobéj tu: for tuke “to you”; I cannot derive dobdj, the first 
element of which appears to contain the Slavic dob- of dobar 
“ee good.” 

sar mai san: “how are you?” Cf. ER. sdrshan; also CR. The 
element mai must be the Rum. mdi “ indeed, hey there ”! 

roméa: “O Gypsey ”—note the Voc. of Rom. = éa. 

at sodi Savoré se tu?: “How many” here is sodi(?), perhaps 
* the same element seen in Magyar micsoda “ what?” The CR. word 
is usually kiée, WR. kisi. Note the diminutive ending -oré, pl. of 
-oré, common to all CR; se tu== CR. shan tuke “ are to you.” 

des dima: “ you give speech ” ; des = CR. dasa, désa; dima is the 
Slavic duima “council.” My narrator pronounced this des for des, 
which is clearly wrong; halyarén “they understand”; cf. WR. 
haier-; so me motéo “what I say”; my narrator did not know pendo- 
(-dva) “I say.” This mot- is clearly from Magyar mond-ani “ to 
say.” 

Kako- kdéa: “ this,” masc. and fem. seem peculiar to this dialect, 
as the usual RR. forms are kéda- kéda. 

Note the form raji “lady,” for the usual rané in all CR. and in 


ER. rani. 


Besides the above material, my informants gave me the following 
words: 

angara: “coal,” well known in all R. 

anré: “egg,” occurring in various forms, and in ER as yéra. 
The n in afro was strongly nasal. 

bakré: “sheep,” common R.—ER. békro. 
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bald: “ pig,” well known in all R. 

bufdiri: “book,” an interesting word, clearly equivalent to the 
SR. bufdire, meaning “ a legal summons.” I cannot hazard a guess 
as to its derivation. 

éitdo: “I read,” pure Slavic; Serb. citati; Russ. citdt). 

gurimi: “cow” = gurivni in CR. and ER. 

javér: “ other, different ”; tu cip se javér od munré “ your lan- 
guage is different from mine.” Cf. CR. avér, vavér and ER. wavver. 

kakavi: “ kettle,” universal R. 

kami: “ hen,” universal R. 

nai; “it is not,” CR. and WR. 

rakli: “a non-Rommany girl,” universal R. 

ramao: “I write,” a curious word, possibly a slovenly half re- 
membered corruption of Gk. gréfé, where g is heavily guttural. 
The m in ramdo was pronounced very indistinctly. The usual CR. 
word for write is ¢indva “I cut.” 

Se: “ Gypsey girl,” in CR. and ER. éat, for édvi. 

tagar: “king,” they knew this word, but said it was not their 
own. It is, in fact, Bulg. R. thagar, with aspirated ¢. 

aimpratur: “king ”—their own word; probably an association 
between Rum. imperddor and Portuguese emperador. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF COPTIC 
W. H. WorreELL 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE pronunciation of Coptic is, in the words of Stern * “ streitig 
und schwankend ”. This has been felt to be unfortunate, if only 
for philological reasons: one cannot discuss sound-changes with- 
out supposing certain sounds. 

But with the study of Greek papyri another reason has appeared 
for knowing more about the pronunciation of Coptic: The pho- 
netic values of Greek letters used for writing Coptic were prob- 
ably the same as the phonetic values of these letters when used by 
Copts for writing Greek. A bilingual population usually has but 
one set of sounds. Greek letters were taken over with their local 
Egyptian values. 

From the beginning of Coptic scholarship the sounds, and par- 
ticularly certain sounds, of that language have been discussed 
extensively, in grammars, in text publications, and in special 
articles. But the writers usually are unacquainted with their 
predecessors; and the results are usually inconclusive. 

Stern based his system upon what he heard at Thebes. It is 
essentially that of his predecessors, Kircher, Petraeus, and Tuki; 
and Stern suspects it of being strongly influenced by Arabic. He 
made good use of the previous work of Lepsius.* 

In 1891, eleven years later, de Rochemonteix * published a very 
important article which, if taken to heart, would have prevented 
the publication of several later articles by different writers on 
Coptic sounds. 

Prince * in 1902 attempted to show that genuine dialectic tradi- 
tions survive in modern Egypt. His careful records from various 
localities are interesting and valuable; but his article shows, I 
think, only that the modern tradition is extremely confused. 

The second edition of Steindorff ° shows no advance upon Stern. 





1 Koptische Grammatik, 1880, pp. 16 ff. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 1867. 
8 Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 1891. 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1902. 

5 Koptische Grammatik, 1904. 
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It deals with letters rather than sounds. Incidentally and quite 
unintentionally it shows by contradiction that European pro- 
nunciation is really Boheiric forced upon Sahidic. 

Mallon ® lacks phonetic objectivity, and adds nothing to the 
solution of the problem. 

Sobhy* in 1915 conducted an investigation similar to that of 
Prince, and based upon the same theory; and like Prince he shows 
only that the modern tradition is extremely confused. What little 
evidence there is to the contrary had already been presented by de 
Rochemonteix *. 

An admirable summation of his predecessors, and some advance, 
was made by Chassinat in 1921.° 

Sobhy,® writing again in 1926, fails to bring any order out of 
the confusion of his facts. 

Crum’s painstaking notes on dialectic variations within non- 
literary documents from the Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes ’° 
furnish new material which has not yet been analyzed. Super- 
ficially there is great confusion of sounds; but closer study un- 
doubtedly will show that each dialect is guilty of certain confusions 
only. 

Till,* writing in 1928, realizes that traditional pronunciation 
is at best merely Boheiric: not Sahidic or Achmimic. He does not 
attempt, however, to establish the actual phonetic values of Coptie 
letters ; he establishes rather the historical values,’ quite a different 
thing. But Till makes a remarkable observation which he refers 
to certain still unpublished investigations of Junker: “If one 
compares the development of the gutturals and the dentals in the 
Coptic dialects, one sees that the Upper Egyptian dialects have 
kept the distinction between gutturals and dentals among the 
palatalized sounds, yet have dropped the distinction between voiced 
and voiceless. But Boheiric follows the opposite principle, dis- 





* Grammaire Copte, 1907. 

7 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1915. 

5 Mémoires . . . de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
1921. 

* New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius by H. G. E. 
White, 1926. 

1° The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes by Winlock and Crum, 1926. 

11 Achmimisch-Koptische Grammatik, 1928. 

22 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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tinguishing between voiced and voiceless, though not between 
guttural and dental ”.** 

A year later, 1929, the present writer, in ignorance of this state- 
ment of Till, published an article on the evolution of velar, palatal, 
and dental stops in Coptic.** That article presented a theory of 
the evolution of these sounds from Old Egyptian, the most im- 
portant part of which is the fact (already said to have been observed 
by Junker): “The outstanding feature of Boheiric is confusion 
between palatalized velars and palatals; of Sahidic, confusion 
between voiced and voiceless ”. 

Not all the literature cited by Chassinat has been accessible to me. 

For the pronunciation of Sahidic Coptic a number of things have 
become fairly well established: 1. The native tradition is uncer- 
tain, self-contradictory, often inherently improbable, and certainly 
arabized. Even with the same individual, letters are given various 
values. The elaborate vowel system of Coptic is reduced to the 
three cardinal vowels of Arabic; and these are relatively unim- 
portant, depending upon neighboring consonants, as they do in 
Arabic. The only characteristically Coptic elements preserved are 
precisely those of colloquial Arabic: the glottal stop and the palatal 
‘ stops. 2. The native tradition is Boheiric, does not show the 
influence of Middle Egyptian or Upper Egyptian dialects, and is 
inapplicable to Sahidic. 3. Modern Greek pronunciation is not 
properly applicable to Coptic without some investigation. Eras- 
mian Greek pronunciation is perhaps not directly applicable to 
anything. 

We cannot tell how the seven vowels were pronounced. Evi- 
dently each had a different sound; and was not the same as } 
when Coptic was first written down, for these are never inter- 
changed in Coptic words. Nothing can be said of the consonants 
ZAMNPCO@db?2 ; except that 2 in Sahidic was very weak, to 
judge by its frequent omission or misplacement. The AMNP 
often serve in Sahidic as vowels, if we may suppose the superlinear 
stroke to indicate a syllabic nucleus. Of course =tT are merely 
digraphs. There remain then only eleven, Br A-O-KTITPXX6, 
whose values may be inferred by their behavior. 





18 Op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
14 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Oct., 1929. 
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In both Sahidic and Boheiric the characters x¢>-@. are at times 
employed as digraphs for Kg 11g Tg- From this we know that 
they still had their most ancient Greek values, k, p and ¢ followed 
by anh. These are the ordinary k, p and ¢ sounds heard in English 
strong syllables.*® 

In Boheiric X¢>-o- arise out of KITT in strong syllables. This 
confirms the conclusion that they are k, p and ¢ aspirated (followed 
by 4), the ordinary English k, p and ¢ of strong syllables. Further- 
more, it shows that KITT represent k, p and ¢ unaspirated (not 
followed by h), the English &, p and ¢ of weak syllables,’® the 
mediae commonly heard in French and in southern German, 
something half-way between voiced and voiceless. 

In Boheiric g arises out of x in strong syllables. This shows 
that 6 is the aspirated and x the unaspirated form of one and 
the same sound. That sound is in Boheiric a palatal stop which 
has arisen out of either a dental or a velar. 

In Sahidic X<p-o- never arise out of KITT in strong syllables. 
There are no aspirated stops. KIT may therefore represent 
k, p and ¢ unaspirated (not followed by h), as they do in Boheiric. 
But Sahidic, unlike Boheiric, employs KtTT in strong as well as 
in weak syllables. 

In Sahidic g never arises out of x in strong syllables. There 
are no aspirated stops. xg may therefore represent two unas- 
pirated stops. But, since there would not be two characters unless 
there were two different sounds, and since the difference is not one 
of aspiration, the difference must be organic. x is in Sahidic a 
palatalized stop which has arisen out of a dental, and g a palatal- 
ized stop which has arisen out of a velar. 

r interchanges with x in Greek words quite commonly, in 
Coptic words less commonly. fr stands for K (suffix of second 
person singular masculine) after NW, when subject quite regularly, 
when object very rarely.*° Since Coptic had aspirated and unas- 
pirated voiceless stops, but no voiced stops, 7 could find no em- 
ployment in Coptic except as another symbol for K. Its employ- 
ment in Greek words was therefore a matter of indifference, and 
in Coptic words a matter of convention. 





15 See Jones, English Phonetics, 1914, §§ 112-114, 124-126. 
1¢ See Stern, op. cit., p. 19. 
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6 interchanges with K in both Greek and Coptic words in 
Sahidic. This is easily explained as due to the local dialect of the 
scribe of a particular manuscript. His dialect palatalizes all k 
sounds. 

A interchanges with ~ in Greek words quite commonly, in 
Coptic words very rarely. Since Coptic had aspirated and unas- 
pirated voiceless stops, but no voiced stops, a could find no em- 
ployment in Coptic except as another symbol for ~. Its employ- 
ment in Greek words was therefore a matter of indifference, and 
in Coptic words something to be avoided. .« did not have the 
value of a fricative, as in modern Greek. 

B interchanges with q in Coptic words quite frequently, ia 
Greek words never. g§ interchanges with Oy in Coptic words 
rarely. never interchanges with ty. This shows that BR 
was probably a bi-labial fricative, often weakly voiced, rarely 
becoming relaxed into u / w, but never a b. 

Coptic-Arabic correspondences on the whole confirm these con- 
clusions, but at the same time show that the native modern tradition 
is confused. The following list is not exhaustive: 


TT is invariably .,. But Arabic has no p. 
T T are J 
A is § except when influenced by Modern Greek. 
T is however Lb or (ye because both are unaspirated. 
K is x because unaspirated. 

. because ~ in Cairo is like g in go. 

s) because inadvertently aspirated. 

perhaps under influence of Modern Greek. 


K 

K 

¥ 

x is .s) because aspirated. 

X is = because it has developed into a velar fricative. 
x 


is cy» because it has developed into a palatal or dental frica- 
tive, perhaps before front vowels. 

©- iS as OF as because both stand for ordinary aspirated 
¢ in vulgar Arabic. 

B is «3s because it has become voiceless. 


B is » because it has become relaxed. 
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<q is + because it has developed into a bi-labial fricative. 


q is «3, 

Bdq become —, (at the end of a syllable?) 

B is strongly influenced by other sounds, and sometimes dis- 
appears. 

xis - 

6 is generally , 3 because its Boheiric value has developed into 
a dental fricative under Arabic influence. 





SOME LIGHT FROM UR TOUCHING LAGASH 


Ira M. PRIcE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ur AND LaGasH were two prominent city-states of ancient Sumer, 
lower Babylonia. Both were involved in many complex political 
situations during their long careers, and the ruler of each was 
often interested and active in the affairs of the other. These facts, 
among many others, we learn from the extensive excavations on 
their ancient sites. 

The mounds of ancient Lagash, the modern Tello, are found a 
few miles northeast of the modern village Shatra, to the east of the 
Shatt el-Hai, about one hour’s ride from the present channel of 
that stream. The mounds cover a space of roughly 244 miles long 
by 1%4 broad, a kind of oval stretching north and south. The 
French government carried on excavations here 1877-1900, and in 
1903, with the most marvellous results achieved in any such opera- 
tions within the limits of Sumer. They opened up to us whole new 
periods of civilization, of history, of religion, of literature, and of 
‘art,—covering a stretch of time from Mesilim, king of Kish, to 
the kings of Larsa contemporaneous with the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon. It is quite beyond the bounds of this paper even to outline 
those finds. Our purpose will be gained if we merely sketch the 
history of Lagash, and therewith mention the rays of light that fall 
upon it from the recent discoveries at Ur. 

Ur is the modern mound al-Mukayyar, located originally on the 
west bank of the Euphrates river, now about ten miles east thereof, 
and originally near the head of the Persian Gulf, now about 150 
miles northwest of that body of water. It stands, too, about 35 
miles south of Tello, the ancient Lagash; and both with many 
other early city-states were in the marvelously fertile valley of the 
twin rivers. The mounds at Ur were first tapped by J. E. Taylor 
in 1854, enough to identify them as Ur. But not until 1922 was 
serious and extensive excavation undertaken, and that jointly by 
the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
experienced supervision of C. Leonard Woolley, a well-known Eng- 
lish archeologist. The inscriptional results of the diggings of 
1922-27, five seasons, and some tablets acquired by the British 
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Museum in 1919 were published (1928) under the editorship of 
C. J. Gadd, with the title Ur Excayations: Texts. 1. Royal 
Inscriptions. These embrace 309 texts, large and small, complete 
and fragmentary, in Sumerian and Akkadian, ranging from Ente- 
mena of Lagash to Cyrus the Great. These texts form the chief 
basis of our study. 

“Finds” at Tello, and its neighbor Nippur, up to the present 
time have been our chief sources of Sumerian history. Our earliest 
reference to Lagash (about 3100 B.c.) is found on a commercial 
tablet of Enhegal, king of Lagash, during the priesthood of Lugal- 
kigalla of the city-god, Ningirsu, in which the king is mentioned 
four times (U. M. B. 8S. IX, No. 1, p. 11f.). The second occur- 
rence has peculiar significance in that it synchronizes with an early 
king of Kish who was obviously sovereign over Lagash. It occurs 
on a mace-head (Déc. pl. 1%", No. 2) for the city-god as follows: 
“Mesilim, king of Kish, the builder of the temple of Ningirsu 
deposited this mace-head for Ningirsu, Lugal-shag-engur being 
patesi of Lagash.” 

After an indefinite interval of time, probably not very long, we 
suddenly come upon Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, founder of a dynasty 
(3000-2900 3B. c.), and member of a prominent Sumerian family. 
He gives us no record of how he secured the throne. He improved 
his time by building temples and a ziggurat, also walls and other 
defenses. He does not claim to have made any wars or conquests. 
His policy was peaceful and proficient. He dug a net-work of 
canals, built storehouses and stored away great quantities of grain 
therein. Lagash became wealthy under his sway, and enjoyed an 
autonomous independence. Akurgal, his son, succeeded him for a 
short reign and continued his father’s policy of peace and good 
will. 

The grandson of Ur-Nina, Eannatum, patesi of Lagash, seems to 
have inherited the same autonomous independence of Lagash under 
which his grandfather prospered, but it soon and suddenly crum- 
bled. Only a sketch of his wars can be given. The former friendli- 
ness of Umma, the close neighbor of Lagash, abruptly snapped, 
and its army raided the fruitful fields of Lagash, possibly at the 
instigation of Kish of the North. Eannatum, by the decision of 
the god Enlil, supreme arbiter of human and divine affairs, was 
overwhelmingly victorious, and the men of Umma were compelled 
to make a humiliating peace, and to erect shrines in honor of the 
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victorious divinities. This patesi of Lagash, lured by the taste of 
conquest, then captured Erech, Ur, and Larsa, in S. Babylonia. 
Wheeling about he swept north and took Kish and Opis, and drove 
the aggressive Elamites back to their own land (Sééle des Vau- 
tours). 

Now Lagash, having burst her shell as a city-state, suddenly 
grew into a sovereign power in control of all Sumer, including Ur, 
Erech, Larsa, Kesh, and probably Eridu. It also counted those 
already mentioned northern centres among its subjects,—all now 
tied up in treaties of peace and submission. 

While Ur-Nina left us lists of temples and gods whose honor he 
enhanced, Eannatum bequeathed us records of wars and victories he 
achieved. He also built defenses for Lagash, rebuilt some of its 
temples and districts and walls. Lagash was now at its zenith of 
wealth and political power under this most distinguished member of 
the Ur-Nina dynasty, though designating himself only as patest. 

Eannatum, whose title might well have been “ King of Sumer 
and Akkad ”, now passed on and left his empire to his brother, 
Enannatum I. Enannatum’s first shock was a raid by Umma, 
. which his greater brother had generously given a kind of independ- 
ence. Enannatum checked the invasion but did not reduce Umma 
to full subjection. A little clay cone found at Ur says: “ For 
Inanna of Ib-gal, Enannatum, patesi of Lagash, has decorated 
Ib-gal.” Ib-gal is mentioned on one of Ur-Nina’s tablets and the 
Stéle des Vautours. After a brief reign, Enannatum I was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Entemena, now a man near middle life. With 
a vigorous hand he grasped the sceptre. Umma was brought to her 
knees, her city forcibly annexed to the state of Lagash, and Ente- 
mena appointed over the recalcitrant city his own officer, Ili, as 
the patesi. 

Although Eannatum had conquered Ur no reference to him has 
been found in the Ur inscriptions hitherto published. Entemena, 
grandson of Ur-Nina of Lagash, is honored with distinguished men- 
tion in the texts found in that notable centre. 

Entemena’s regal inheritance covered the territory of Sumer 
and Akkad, and involved his responsibility for its government. 
The finds at Ur include a headless diorite statue of this monarch, 
found in the ruins of the gate-house, on the back and arm of which 
is engraved an inscription of six columns. We have space to cite 
only a few lines: “ Entemena, patesi of Lagash, beloved of Nina, 
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great patesi of Ningirsu, son of Enannatum, patesi of Lagash, 
grandson of Ur-Nina king of Lagash, for Ningirsu has built ES- 
DUK-RU, the a-hus (No. 1, Col. I, 4-21).” After specifying several 
palaces and temples that he had built, the text reads: “At that 
time Entemena carved his statue, ‘ Entemena beloved of Enlil’ he 
called its name, and to Enlil in the temple he brought it ”,—just 
what temple and where remains a mystery. 

This diorite statue is in the round and is regarded by some as 
the oldest discovered in Sumer. It was prepared evidently not for 
Ur, but for some temple either in the region of Lagash or Nippur, 
for a list of the estates bestowed upon the god Enlil lay in the 
neighborhood of Lagash, and some of them were in the section 
Nina*i, as seen in other inscriptions of Lagash. This statue may 
have been carried from the place of its installation to Ur as a trophy 
of victory. Its testimony gives us the royal genealogy of Entemena, 
his pious loyalty to his gods, in erecting numerous temples and 
other buildings for the religious welfare of his subjects. No men- 
tion is made on this statue of any war or conquest (in his about 20 
years’ reign). The son of Entemena, Enannatum II, inherited the 
sway of Lagash and held it for a brief period and passed on, the 
last of the powerful dynasty of Ur-Nina. 

Then a silent and perhaps short gap occurs in our list of rulers. 
Commercial tablets name as three patesis in this interim: Enetarzi 
(4+ years), Enlitarzi (5 + years), and Lugal-anda (7 + years). 
Having crossed this chasm we find on the throne Urukagina, a per- 
sistent and in some respects thorough reformer. How or when he 
came to the throne we are in total ignorance. At the end of a year 
he designates himself “ king ”. 

Since Ur-Nina’s dynasty the government of Lagash had been 
taken over bodily by the officials and priests. They had appro- 
priated temple lands and other property for their own profit. They 
had multiplied officials of all kinds to absorb and rob the rich and 
well-to-do. Urukagina cut down the unnecessary offices, ousted 
swarms of inspectors and other hungry leeches, abridged the privi- 
leges of the priests, and reduced the size of fees. Oppression of the 
poor by the rich, and of the weak by the strong, were abolished, and 
justice was established in the courts. But Urukagina overreached 
himself in his zeal for reforms. With all his religious enthusiasm 
in erecting temples to every divinity, he made one serious blunder,— 
he neglected to provide a better government to take the place of the 
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corrupt gangs that he had ousted from office, and he also had 
omitted to organize and develop an army. 

After Urukagina, in his six years’ rule, had carried out his drastic 
reforms, Lagash’s perpetual enemy, her neighboring city-state 
Umma was aroused by her ambitious patesi, Lugal-zaggisi. Aware 
of Urukagina’s rather crippling reforms this new patesi of Umma 
raided the rich fields and territory of Lagash. Meeting no effective 
resistance, he attacked the beautiful city Lagash, captured it, looted 
it, and laid it waste. Lugal-zaggisi seized the authority held by 
Lagash, and almost at once became ruler of all Sumer. Lagash was 
so prostrated that it never entirely recovered from that blow, and 
never again attained the political power that it enjoyed under the 
Ur-Nina dynasty. 

A new epoch began with Lugal-zaggisi’s 25 years’ reign as the 
master of all Sumer, with his new capital at Erech. In succession 
thereto a Semitic kingdom was founded by Shar-gali-sharri with 
Akkad as capital. Commercial tablets show us how close the rela- 
tions were between Erech, Umma, Adab, Lagash, Kish, Nippur, 
and other cities. Naram-Sin boasts that he did not neglect the 
shrines at Lagash. The dynasty of Akkad reached its acme in the 
earlier periods of history. Later eras were reactionary, turning to 
earlier ideals. In art and politics especially, a Sumerian reaction 
followed the Semitic regime. During that Semitic period Lagash 
had a series of patesis, who were probably no more than subsidiary 
city-officers. Under Shar-gali-sharri and Naram-Sin Lugal- 
ushumgal was patesi of Lagash. Three others in close succession 
were Ur-babbar, Ur-E, and Lugal-bur,—contemporaries with the 
dynasty of Akkad. Before the rise of Ur-Nammu of Ur three more 
patesis of Lagash are registered, Basha-mama, Ur-mama, and 
Ug-me. 

How or when the Semitic dynasty of Akkad passed out of view 
is shrouded in mystery. Equally screened by uncertainty is the 
accession of Ur-Nammu the founder of the so-called third dynasty 
of Ur. It is almost certain that his assumption of power followed 
quite closely upon the expulsion of the Gutians from the land. 
Possibly just before or soon after Ur-nammu’s reign, a little tablet 
from Ur (No. 25) tells us that “ En-anni-padda, priest of Nannar 
(was) son of Ur-Bau, patesi of Lagash.” This son of Ur-Bau was 
priest of Nannar the city-god of Ur. Sargon had appointed his 
daughter (No. 23) priestess to the same god Nannar. 
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Ur-Bau names no ancestor and tells us little about his activities 
except in Lagash. Ur-Bau’s successor was his son Ur-gar, about 
whom we know little. Nammahni, his son-in-law, was the next 
patesi of Lagash, followed by Ur-Ninsun,—merely a name. Three 
other patesis creep in here on commercial tablets, whose order may 
be Ka-kug, Lu-Bau and Lu-Gula. 

Out of a clear sky drops down Gudea, the most distinguished 
patesi of Lagash in the later period of its history. How or when 
he took the reins of power we know not. Of his patesiate we have 
the most elaborate Sumerian documents of any ruler of a Sumerian 
city. Practically independent or autonomous, he seems to have 
governed Lagash, and promoted the interests of its divinities with a 
free hand. In communication with foreign lands he imported vast 
quantities of raw materials without let or hindrance for his stu- 
pendous building operations. Lagash under his sway reached the 
acme of its cultural and religious growth. Three short inscriptions 
(Nos. 26, 27, 28) found in Ur testify to the religious zeal and 
activity of this same Gudea: (1) “To Ninmar, his lady, for the 
life of Gudea, patesi of Lagash....” (2) “ For Dumuzi-abzu, his 
god (?), Gudea, patesi of Lagash has built his temple of Girsu.” 
(3) “ For Nindar, the lordly king, his king, Gudea, patesi of Lagash 
has built his beloved temple, his E-gud-du of Kesh.” 

Evidently Gudea’s rule was undisturbed by wars, except his own 
drive against Anshan, for prosperity and peace brooded over Lagash 
and its rich districts. Cultivation of the arts and elaborate rituals 
of worship occupied a prominent place in the life of that city of 
affluence. If Lagash was at that time under the general suzerainty 
of the Gutians, Gudea was a submissive and yet free-acting subject. 
His own inscriptions tell us that he upheld law and order, protected 
the weak and poor, and maintained a high standard of justice touch- 
ing all his subjects. His reign was the crowning cultural and 
artistic age of Lagash. 

Gudea was succeeded on the throne by his son Ur-Ningirsu, whose 
total rule covered only three years. How, when, or why this dynasty 
passed out we are in complete ignorance. But when Ur-Nammu 
the founder of the so-called third dynasty of Ur was ruling, Ur-abba 
was patest of Lagash. This Ur-Nammu may have made himself 
secure over Ur before Gudea’s death. However, he made no claim 
to ruling over all Babylonia. 

Twenty-three tablets found at Ur name Ur-Nammu as king of 
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Ur, but no one of them mentions either Lagash or its temples or 
any other city in all Sumer. 

Dungi (or Shulgi), son of Ur-Nammu, ruled more than 50 years 
at Ur, and on eleven tablets containing his name found at Ur, he 
not once recognizes Lagash or any of its gods or any other city in 
Sumer, though he calls himself “king of Sumer and Akkad” and 
“ of the four zones.” 

Bur-Sin I, son of Dungi, ruled nine years, is named on six tab- 
lets, entirely forgets Lagash, but mentions Nippur once as the home 
of the god Enlil. Gimil-Sin, son of Bur-Sin I, fourth king of this 
powerful dynasty, is found on four Ur tablets, as a universal king, 
but names no other city than his capital. The fifth and last 
monarch of this great Ur dynasty was Ibi-Sin, on whose 25 tablets 
we find named Dada patesi of Nippur, Ur-shagga patesi of Nippur, 
and Ahua patesi of Push, and no other in all Babylonia. 

On the 69 tablets recovered from Ur, touching this premier 
dynasty, not one of them mentions Lagash or any other Sumerian 
city except Ibi-Sin, who names Nippur and Push, so insignificant 
were the other cities of Babylonia, including Lagash, as compared 
with Ur, their capital and seat of government. 

This imperial dynasty of five kings secured and held sway over 
all Sumer and Akkad for 117 years. And the prosperous period of 
their reign was regarded as the golden age of Ur, during which all 
other cities and city-states of Babylonia were in eclipse, as attested 
by the stifling silence of the texts unearthed at Ur. 

The catastrophe that overwhelmed that great empire of Ur is not 
revealed in the Ur texts. Even the dynasty of Isin is practically 
unmentioned in the tablets rescued at Ur. Now crossing a Sahara 
of ignorance of more than one hundred years, we find Lagash still 
existing in the text (No. 121) of the 12th king of Larsa: “ Silli- 
Adad, nourisher of Nippur, patesi of Ur, Larsa, Lagash, and of the 
land of Kutalla.” 

Somewhere in this reign, either before or after Silli-Adad, the 
Elamites burst into Babylonia led by Kudur-Mabug, father of 
Warad-Sin and Rim-Sin. Warad-Sin, named on eleven tablets 
found at Ur, is designated as “son of Kudur-Mabug, nourisher of 
Nippur, patesi of Ur, Larsa, Lagash, and the land of Kutalla”; 
also as he “ who restores the place of Lagash and Girsu ” (No. 131), 
“who takes thought for Girsu with Lagash” (Nos. 127, 301). 
After Warad-Sin’s twelve years, his brother Rim-Sin on nine tab- 
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lets from Ur gives Lagash its place of importance in Sumer by 
naming it twice in such a sentence as the following: “ Rim-Sin, 
nourisher of Ur,—who keeps the rites of Eridu, looks after Girsu 
and Lagash, who rebuilds the temples of the gods” (No. 138),— 
though only conventionally naming the cities whose shrines and 
probably defenses received his royal care. 

One fragmentary tablet (No. 282) reads: “To Ningirsu, valiant 
hero . . . patest of Lagash, who built E-ninnu of Ningirsu. .. .” 

Our focus of the rays of light from Ur on Lagash would not be 
complete without a word or two regarding the finds at al-‘Ubaid, a 
suburb of Ur discovered and excavated by H. R. Hall in 1919, and 
finished by C. L. Woolley in 1923-24. Of the eight Sumerian texts 
found there not one names Lagash. But the picture-writing and 
the method of making the signs is very similar to that of the reign 
of Ur-Nina of Lagash, indicating an age of about 3000 B. c. 

One of the notable finds in that little suburb in the temple of the 
goddess Ninhursag is a copper panel which carries on it a so-called 
coat of arms, a lion-headed eagle above with outspread wings, rest- 
ing his talons, one on the hindquarters of each of two stags standing 
tail to tail and facing in opposite directions. A splendid work of 
art, it has raised a question hitherto regarded as settled. In the 
finds at Lagash this complex figure, usually carrying lions in place 
of stags, has been regarded as the divine bird, Im-dugud, and as 
representing the coat of arms of that city. The fact that such a 
complex has been found on seals of different periods and in rela- 
tions with the gods, has promptly written a question mark after its 
current designation as the coat of arms of Lagash. 

Another find in al-‘Ubaid in the temple of the goddess Ninhursag 
was a plaque carrying on it dairy scenes, which harmonizes with 
the fact that Ninhursag the goddess had a large dairy-farm near 
Lagash on the fertile plain of Gu-edin. Her temple in this suburb 
near Ur was doubtless surrounded by rich pastures where herds of 
temple kine grazed. The dairy scene on this plaque represents the 
sacred milk of Ninhursag drawn from the sacred cows of the temple 
pastures, for the kings and priests of that day. 

One more ray of light from the reign of Ur-Nammu, founder of 
the “third ” dynasty of Ur. The opening lines of Cylinder A of 
Gudea are variously interpreted. On a tablet of Ur-Nammu (No. 
50) we find: “ For Nannar first-born of Enlil his king, Ur-Nammu 
the valiant hero, king of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad, who built 
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the temple of Nannar, beautifully restored its earlier state, saying: 
‘Build it’! He saved the vegetation in the garden, the ship of 
Magan he brought to its door.” Apparently a drought had been 
caused by neglect of the temple of Nannar in Ur; but its restoration 
brought abundant water for the crops and for the return of ships to 
the harbor of that city. Likewise after Gudea had restored the 
dilapidated E-ninnu temple of Ningirsu in Lagash, an abundance 
of waters blessed its fields and restored the city’s prosperity. 
These constitute the main rays of light that the inscriptions of 
five seasons of digging at Ur (1922-27) shed on the once prosper- 
ous and imperialistic city-state Lagash. It is to be hoped that the 
results of the next two seasons (1928-30) may more strikingly illu- 
minate the dark spaces that fill too many of the gaps between 
periods and dynasties of the early cities of Sumer and Akkad! 





THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF THE 
MARATHA KING SHIVAJI 


Justin E. ABBOTT 
Summit, N. J. 


ON THE 17th of March celebrations were held in many parts of 
the Bombay Presidency, commemorating the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of the Maratha king Shivaji, the George Washington of 
Maharashtra. There exists some doubt as to the year of his birth. 
Hanuman, who wrote a life of Ramdas about a hundred years after 
the death of Shivaji, says Shivaji was born in Saka 1549, a. D. 1627. 
Those who believed that date to be the true one celebrated his birth 
in 1927. Those whose historical researches lead them to accept 1930 
as the true date, made March 17th of this year the chief day of 
their celebrations. 

As Shivaji is believed to have been born in the hill fort of 
Shivneri, near Junnar, in the Nasik District, the celebrations there 
took somewhat of the form of a religious festival in his honor. The 
celebration on the same day at Poona took an oratorical and literary 
form. On that day there were issued several volumes in Marathi 
and English containing the results of recent research, throwing 
light on the many problems that center in this loved and honored 
Maratha hero. 

Shivaji died in 1680 in his favorite hill-fort of Raigad, in the 
Konkan. Naturally, therefore, the celebrations there, taking place 
in May, were planned to be in the nature of a memorial celebrating 
the 300th anniversary of his birth and the 250th anniversary of his 
death. 

Among the controversies that have centered around Shivaji a 
few may here be mentioned. 

1. His character. He has been assailed on the one hand as 
crafty, treacherous, cruel, cunning, and deceitful. On the other, 
his character is praised to the skies, his generosity to his enemies, 
his chivalry to women, his piety, his devotion to his guru Ramdas 
and the saint Tukaram, and his willingness to give up all earthly 
power and riches for the supreme spiritual riches. 

2. His killing of Afzul Khan has provoked much discussion ever 
since Grant Duff in his Historoy of the Marathas laid that killing 
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to treachery on Shivaji’s part. Maratha historians point to their 
own records from the very earliest, that of Sabhasad about 14 or 17 
years after the death of Shivaji, to Hanuman a hundred years after 
Shivaji, which put the act of treachery on Afzul Khan. 

3. Two schools of thought hotly discuss the influence of the 
saint Ramdas on this Maratha hero. Sabhasad, the first to write 
the life of Shivaji, and an eye witness of his life, does not even 
mention the name of Ramdas, showing that from his point of view 
Ramdas cannot be claimed to have had anything to do with the 
formation of Shivaji’s character, or any part in his success. On 
the other hand, tradition has busied itself with uniting the two 
lives, so that when one comes to Mahipati and Hanuman, a hundred 
years after Shivaji, it would appear that the king was completely 
subservient to Ramdas, that he could do nothing without the ap- 
proval of his guru, that he did little else but dance attendance on 
Ramdas, and only continued as king because so commanded by 
Ramdas as his duty as a Kshatriya to fight for his country, to free 
it from Muhammadan rule, and to deliver from oppression cows 
and Brahmans. 

In recent years Maharashtra has developed distinguished his- 
-torians, and search for historic material has been diligently 
pressed. Men like Mahadev Govind Ranade, Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar led the way. Others have followed with commendable 
diligence. The Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, a Historic 
Society in Poona, has achieved very important results in collecting 
and housing thousands of documents and manuscripts, and through 
the publication of these, the history of the Marathas has had con- 
siderable new light thrown upon it. Among these letters and docu- 
ments are those of Shivaji himself and to Shivaji. These furnish 
information on points formerly obscure. There are yet sources of 
information regarding Shivaji that have not been adequately tapped. 
But the popular interest in Shivaji keeps alive historical research, 
the clear evidence of this being in the publications issued in Poona 
on the occasion of the celebrations commemorating his birth. The 
controversies, which I have mentioned above, interest Maratha his- 
torians, and these commemorative volumes contain abundant 
material for arriving at settled conclusions.? 





*In a paper which I read before the Royal Asiatic Society on the occa- 
sion of its centenary in 1924, entitled “Shivaji as Known to his Western 
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To settle the question definitely whether the treachery was on the 
part of Afzul Khan or on the part of Shivaji, may not seem of much 
moment today, but Shivaji stands as the George Washington of 
the Marathas, who brought freedom in place of the tyranny and 
oppression of the Muhammadan rule, and any slur on the character 
of their great hero that is not backed by historic evidence is natur- 
ally resented. The intrigue of Shivaji to get the Muhammadan 
General Afzul Khan in his power is as freely described as that of 
Afzul Khan to entrap Shivaji, but who was guilty of the final act 
of treachery? Although Grant Duff, in writing the History of the 
Marathas had seen the oldest account of this final struggle, written 
by Sabhasad, fourteen years after the death of Shivaji, he seems 
to have paid very little attention to it, and puts the guilt on 
Shivaji. My own studies lead me to refute Grant Duff’s charge, 
and put the guilt on Afzul Khan. 

That both came together fully prepared for defence or offence 
is of course acknowledged. Afzul Khan carried his dagger. Shi- 
vaji had in his left hand, fastened to his rings, the sharp steel tiger 
claws, vdghnakh as they are called, and a dagger ready for his 
right hand. Underneath his garment was a coat of mail. Shivaji 
insisted that the two should meet alone. On a spur of Pratapgad 
fort the two met. Shivaji had the dense forest around the spur 





Contemporaries”, I called attention to the fact that I had discovered two 
important sources of information regarding Shivaji, which his historians 
had not used. They are as follows: 

1. The Dagh Register Gehouden int Casteel Batavia. This Dagh Regis- 
ter was a diary kept in Batavia, Java, in which were included abstracts 
of news from India, and it contains many references to Shivaji. This 
Register has of course not been unknown to English-speaking scholars, but 
it has not been noticed by scholars especially interested in Shivaji. The 
Dutch Government has been publishing this Diary, and the parts published 
cover the whole of the Shivaji period, 1624 to 1681. I have been informed 
by the editors of the commemorative volumes in Poona that lack of 
acquaintance with the Dutch language has made it difficult for them to 
obtain a satisfactory English translation, but that my calling attention to 
this unused source has made its partial use possible. 

2. I also called the attention of scholars interested in Shivaji to four- 
teen volumes of manuscripts, preserved in the Public Record Office, Chancery 
Lane, London, containing original correspondence from Bombay, Surat, 
and other places, addressed to the Secretary of State. These volumes are 
marked C. 0. 77. This correspondence covers the period from 1570 to 1686. 
An Indian writer had noticed the existence of the correspondence but no 
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filled with his men. Afzul Khan approached with his army, but 
left it at the foot of the spur to await events. The few attendants 
of each withdrew as the two came together. Shivaji assumed a 
humble attitude and bowed to Afzul Khan. Then followed the 
tragic moment, in which I follow the historian Sabhasad. Afzul 
Khan sprang forward and with his left arm encircled the neck of 
Shivaji. With his right hand he used his dagger on Shivaji’s side, 
but in vain, because of his coat of mail. Shivaji with great effort 
recovered his power of action. With his left hand and the steel 
tiger claws in it, he ripped open the abdomen of Afzul Khan and 
with his right hand he thrust into his side the sharp dagger 
(bichva). Shivaji’s attendants rushed forward, cut off Afzul 
Khan’s head, and carried it to the fort, to be buried there. A 
signal sounded from the fort, and Shivaji’s hidden army now ap- 
peared in the open completely routing the invading army. 

On that spur of Pratapgad a simple whitewashed tomb has 
marked the scene of that tragedy. Among my earliest boyhood 
memories is the frequent visit to Pratapgad, the steep climb up 
its winding path, and the hearing again from my elders the thrill- 
. ing story of the bloody encounter. But Progress has struck India. 
Afzul Khan has become a Muhammadan saint. Muhammadan visi- 





historian of the Shivaji period had used it. Here again the editors of the 
commemorative volumes have had difficulty in obtaining qualified assist- 
ance in extracting from them information regarding Shivaji. As I have 
given no study to the above two unused sources, I am unable to pronounce 
on their historic value, but it may be confidently assumed that their value 
must be considerable. 

As most of the commemorative volumes are in the Marathi language 
they are unfortunately available to but a few in the West. Marathi is a 
language with a vast literature, and a study of it is essential to a proper 
understanding of current ideas on philosophy, theology, and ethics. The 
special reason why present day books on Hinduism, by Sanskrit scholars, 
on the one hand, and missionaries, on the other, are incomplete in their 
presentation of its philosophy, theology, and ethics, is failure to use this 
vast but difficult vernacular literature. This ignorance of Marathi in 
this country should not however prevent our libraries from possessing 
these volumes, for some time a scholar will need them. Only a small 
edition is being printed, and the opportunity of having copies in Canada 
and the U. S. A. should not be neglected. The price is about 40 rupees, or 
about $15. Some of these volumes are in English or partly in English and 
Marathi, so that they will not be entirely useless to those unacquainted 
with Marathi. 
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tors to Mahableshwar flock in increasing numbers to pay homage 
to this saint. Not content with the simple dignity of the white- 
washed tomb on the open spur, they have erected an elaborate 
structure, disfiguring the natural beauty of the spot, but minister- 
ing to a pride that can be easily understood. On the one hand I 
have my cherished memories of the simple tomb, on the other the 
disfiguring erection, and I say with the Cartoonist “So this is 
Progress !” 
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Rassenkunde des jiidischen Volkes. Von Dr. Hans F. R. GUNTHER. 
Miinchen: J. F. LeHManNs VERLAG, 1930. 352 pp., 305 
illustrations, 6 maps. Price, 11 marks and (bound) 14 marks. 


Ethnological study of modern Jews is justified by purely scientific 
interests—historical, philological, biological—and has been actuated 
no doubt by social and political issues, such as Antisemitism and 
Zionism. Religious, philological, and even historical scholarship 
have been hardly aware of the true nature of the problem, or of the 
means available for its solution, because they deal with cultural 
groups rather than with physically related ones. 

Dr. Giinther is remembered as the author of Rassenkunde des 
deutschen Volkes (13th ed., 1929), Rassenkunde Europas (3rd ed., 
1929), Rassengeschichte des hellenischen und des rémischen Volkes, 
and four or five other widely read works on physical ethnology. 
The present work has arisen out of the appendix to the first of 
these; and, as might be expected, gives at least due weight to the 
early appearance of Nordic stock in the Near East and to its im- 
- portance. Also, it revolves about the question of Jewish maladjust- 
ment as upon an axis. Nevertheless it will profit and interest even 
those whom it does not please. Even a casual reader will be aston- 
ished and held by the gallery of racial portraits, among which he 
will find those of Lord Reading, Sir Frederick Cowen, Saint-Saéns, 
Charlie Chaplin, and a Polish archbishop. 

Giinther is a racial determinist, allowing little or nothing for 
the effect of selective environment within historical times. For him 
the psychic peculiarities of the great Anatolian (Armenoid) race, 
as exhibited in Armenians, modern Greeks, and East-Jews, were 
acquired anciently and over a vast period, not, as Huntington would 
have it, within recent centuries. As a result, while Giinther can 
account for Arab opposition to Armenians, Greeks, and East-Jews, 
he cannot well account for the incompatibility of Tuiks and Arme- 
nians, both of which groups are essentially Anatolian, nor for the 
apparently perfect harmony between Libanese and Palestinian 
“ Arabs ”, the former being much more Anatolian than the latter. 
Giinther is however on safer ground when he points out that the 
diaspora of East-Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians is due to a 
racial endowment and limitation, which expresses itself in rather 
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specialized economic functions, the pursuit of which entails wander- 
ing and scattering, with inevitable economic and social results. The 
maladjustment of East-Jews is of course usually accounted for by 
a difference of religion, and the Diaspora explained as the result 
of historical events or even of divine dispensation. 

The physical and psychic characterization of the racial strains is 
painstaking and detailed; and the physical traits can indeed be 
recognized in many of the portraits. Historical argument justifies 
in a degree the quantitative estimates: (1) Anatolian, (2) Oriental 
(Arab), (3) East-Baltic, (4) Alpine, (5) inner-Asiatic, (6) Nor- 
dic, (7) Hamitic, and (8) Negro, for the East-Jews; (1) Oriental, 
(2) Anatolian, (3) Mediterranean, (4) Hamitic, (5) Nordic, (6) 
Negro, for the South-Jews. Few readers will accept Wallisch’s 
serological results, interesting as they are.t Most important, how- 
ever, is the apparent fact of very different racial constitution 
between the Ashkenazim (East-Jews) and Sephardim (South- 
Jews), not only in the relative quantity of certain racial stocks, but 
even in the stocks themselves. The large Anatolian element and the 
East-Baltic element characterize the former; the large Oriental 
(Arab) element characterizes the latter. 

Giinther reminds us that a mixture of races does not in itself 
produce a new race nor even a secondary one, for such a mixture 
endlessly produces individuals in which all the inheritance elements 
of all the races turn up in endless combination and in full force. 
A race is a group which breeds true, producing over and over again 
nothing but its characteristic type. By this test the Jews are, like 
most nations, a people (Volkstum) and not a race. They have been 
on the way to produce a race, however. That is done by excluding 
additions from outside, even from the original stocks, and by 
unswerving selection and elimination. Exclusion began seriously 
with Nehemiah and Ezra, but was never a fact, even between 1000 
and 1800 a. p.; and the future does not point that way. Selection 
and elimination took place over a long period according to ideals 
laid down in the Talmud; but the influence of these ideals is wan- 
ing ; and selection occurs more and more according to current ideals 
of gentile environments. 

W. H. Worrett. 

University of Michigan. 


* Zeitschrift fiir Rassenphysiologie, i, 3/4: “ Serologische Untersuchungen 
tiber das Rassentum der Juden.” 
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Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle. By Harry AustryN WOLFson, 
Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY Press, 1929. Pp. xvi, 


759. 


It does one’s heart good to see a volume like the one under review, 
published in America and the product of an American scholar. It 
is learned, thorough, complete, and deals with an important subject 
in a worthy manner. Aristotle, Maimonides and Crescas are impor- 
tant figures in the history of thought, and it is no less than the 
fundamental ideas of these three men that Wolfson’s volume is con- 
cerned with. 

Students of philosophy are aware that the philological and his- 
torical sides of the subject have very few cultivators in our country. 
The great majority of philosophical writers in the United States 
are, so to speak, “ pure ” philosophers. They are interested in prob- 
lems as such rather than in their history. Their ambition is to add 
something original to the analysis or solution of problems. This of 
course is the primary purpose of philosophy. But it is also.impar- 
tant to know at first hand all that has been said on a given subject 
in the past. There is sometimes the danger of unconsciously claim- 
_ ing a discovery where there is merely a rediscovery. And then the 
history of human grappling with ideas is itself an important sub- 
ject of knowledge, even if it be merely a history of human error and 
misplaced effort. 

As is well known, Aristotle was the dominant philosopher in the 
Middle Ages; and the Arabs, the Jews, and the Christians all fol- 
lowed his teachings and endeavored to rationalize their respective 
religions by giving them a philosophic basis along the lines of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. Maimonides in particular was responsible 
for the vogue of Aristotle among Jews in Spain, Southern France, 
Italy, Egypt, and North Africa down to the fifteenth century. 

Crescas in the fourteenth century inaugurated a reaction against 
the Aristotelian domination of Judaism, not on the ground of the 
heretical character of Aristotle’s doctrines, but on the strictly scien- 
tific ground of their untenability because they were not adequately 
proved. It required courage to take that stand even though Gazali 
among the Arabs and Judah Halevi among the Jews had taken a 
similar position in the past. Judah Halevi was a poet and was com- 
pletely overshadowed by Maimonides, and as to Gazali, Professor 
Wolfson points out that there is no evidence that Crescas knew of 
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Gazali’s work, Destructio Philosophorum, at the time of writing 
his Or Adonai, since the Hebrew translation, which was the only 
version he could read, did not appear till later. 

Be that as it may, Crescas devotes a part of his Philosophic treat- 
ise, The Light of the Lord, to a refutation of those ideas of Aris- 
totle which Maimonides put at the basis of his discussion of the 
existence, unity, and incorporeality of God. 

Professor Wolfson made this critical part of Crescas’ work the 
basis of his study, which is all that a study of this kind ought to be. 
I do not know of another work of this kind on so large a scale in the 
history of Jewish philosophy. 

Wolfson gives us first a critical Hebrew text based upon a com- 
parison of a goodly number of manuscripts. Then he gives us an Eng- 
lish translation, a commentary which he calls notes, and an intro- 
duction. The notes are the piéce de résistance of the work. They 
are a mine of information which cannot be gotten anywhere else 
and will be indispensable to every student of the subject. They are 
based upon a study of manuscript material scattered in many 
European libraries, carried on in the course of a two years’ sojourn 
abroad. Those notes give us Crescas’ background by supplying us 
with the relevant literature which Crescas read, the only way to 
read an ancient author understandingly. For the reader who has 
not the patience to wade through the difficult and technical 
material brought together in the notes, the author gives us a splen- 
did summary of arguments and results in his Introduction. For 
the serious student who, having read the book, desires in his later 
studies to refer to it for the elucidation of certain points, the author 
has added all kinds of indices and bibliographies, all of which makes 
this book a model of sound, thorough, and conscientious scholarship. 

Finally, the author points out in the last part of the Introduc- 
tion that Crescas was really an innovator in the history of philo- 
sophic thought in rejecting Aristotle’s idea of the finiteness of 
space and the world, in admitting the possibility of a vacuum, in 
substituting a theory of motion which is more in accord with mod- 
ern ideas, in introducing a different conception of space and time, 
and so on. 

It is true that some or all of these views were not absolutely 
original with Crescas, that some of them had been suggested by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers in Greece. It is also true that Crescas’ 
motive in dethroning Aristotle was that of defending a form of 
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Judaism which was truer to tradition than that of Maimonides. 
Nevertheless the new ideas of Crescas directly or indirectly led to 
the inauguration of a new era in philosophic thought, as in Bruno 
and Spinoza. 
Isaac HusIk. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A History of Chinese Civilization. By RicHarp WILHELM. Trans- 
lated by Joan Joshua, with an introduction by Lionel Giles, 
London: HarraP, 1929. 284 pages. 


This is admittedly a popular book, but like Hirth’s History of 
Ancient China it is a popular book written by a competent scholar 
thoroughly familiar with his field, and can be recommended as the 
best general book on Chinese history in English. It is refreshing 
to find a general history which deals with the development of 
Chinese culture, and is not taken up with the firing upon some 
English sloop or the unsuccessful embassy of Lord so-and-so to 
‘secure compensation for the murder of a missionary. The attitude 
of the author is one of sympathetic understanding and appreciation 
of the civilization of the Chinese people. He is familiar with the 
sources, and has produced a book which does justice to the Chinese, 
is readable by those who know little about China, and yet is thor- 
oughly reliable and scholarly. 

It would be possible to pick flaws in any book which attempted 
such a task as the description of the development of Chinese culture 
in less than 300 pages. The author has perhaps made generaliza- 
tions too easily, particularly in his treatment of the ancient period, 
about which we really know very little. Although he has good 
authority for his view of Taoism as largely a southern influence, it 
seems to me that there are considerable objections to it. Political 
Taoism flourished in the northwestern state of Ch‘in, while the 
southern state of Ch‘u upheld the feudal system, and after the death 
of Ch‘in Shih Huang, it was Ch‘u which attempted to restore it. 
The birthplace of Lao Tzu may have been in the south, but it 
would be remarkable that a semi-foreigner and the representative 
of a non-Chinese philosophy should be appointed court librarian, 
and so on. The theory of southern influence, while very attractive, 
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can hardly be said to be conclusive as yet. The strongest evidence 
is in the poems of Ch‘u Yuen. 

Professor Wilhelm seems to be more sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive the farther back he goes. I think that he hardly does justice 
to the thinkers of the Han and Sung periods, and I would not use 
the term “ straightforward ” applied to the classic texts. 

These criticisms are very minor, and do not affect the great value 
of the book. It should at once replace the hopelessly inadequate 
general books on China which are published and sold in this coun- 
try. I have not consulted the German original, but the translation 
appears to be quite satisfactory. The binding and illustrations are 
excellent. It is a good sign when a book of this kind can be pub- 
lished as a commercial venture. 


Folkways in China. By Lewis Hopovus. London: ProssTHAIN, 
1929. 248 pages. 


This is a very interesting and valuable book, and at the same 
time a very irritating one. It is hard to say whether it is intended 
to be a scholarly production or a popular work. Professor Hodous 
has drawn upon his wide experience in China and his knowledge 
of Chinese literature for an admirable collection of the religious 
customs of the Chinese, and the book contains much material which 
has not been published before. It fills in several gaps which have 
existed in our knowledge of Chinese religion, for instance, the 
excellent accounts of the ceremony of the imitation bull, pp. 21-25, 
and of the maritime goddess, Ma Tsu P‘o, pp. 103-112. Some of 
the other material, for instance, the story of Miao Chen, pp. 70-73, 
has already been adequately treated in European works. The most 
annoying thing about the book is that quotations are continually 
made from Chinese works without exact reference, and the use of 
the Chinese books appears to be uncritical. For instance, the Chou 
Li is frequently quoted as if it gave the actual practice in ancient 
times, whereas it is generally recognized that the book is largely 
utopian. It makes a great deal of difference from what sections of 
such works as the Book of Rites and the History a passage is 
quoted, and this information is not usually given. 

The arrangement of the book in general follows the Chinese 
calendar, although it is hard to see why certain chapters are arbi- 
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trarily inserted in the account. There are some curious omissions. 
There is no description of the great sacrifice to the ancestors, which 
is a “folkway” if anything is, and if the worship of Heaven by 
the emperor is to be included, why is the worship of Confucius 
omitted? The chapters are somewhat uneven, which is inevitable, 
perhaps, but the treatment of Kuan Ti, pp. 164-174, should be 
better, considering the sources mentioned in the bibliography. It 
would have been wiser to have limited the book to the material 
Professor Hodous collected in Foochow, with instances from other 
parts of China especially noted. If the book is intended to be 
scholarly and not popular, the absence of footnotes is regrettable. 

The European bibliography is inadequate. While Chavannes’s 
Le T‘ai Chan is included, the chapter on the “ Gods of the Ground 
and Grain ” was apparently written without consulting Chavannes’s 
treatise Le dieu du sol, which is still the authority on this subject. 
Professor Hodous has apparently not seen Blodget’s “ The Worship 
of Heaven and Earth by the Emperor of China,” JAOS, 20, 58-68, 
which covers some of his ground. Many other books and articles 
ought to have been included. The Chinese bibliography is very 
much better, although it is hard to imagine that some of the works 
were consulted in preparing the text. 

In conclusion it may be said that Professor Hodous gives evidence 
of wide reading in Chinese sources, and of a great wealth of per- 
sonal experiences and acquaintance with Chinese religious prac- 
tices. The book is a real contribution to our knowledge of Chinese 
religion. It is to be regretted that a lack of care and of a sense of 
historical criticism prevents the work from taking a place in the 
first rank of scholarly productions. 

J. K. SHryoox. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The Lights of Canopus: ‘Anvir i Suhaili. Described by J. V. S. 
WILKINSON, with a preface by LavrRENcE Binyon. London: 
Stupio MaGaZInz, 1929. Pp. 53, and 36 plates. 


A description, at once scholarly and readable, of MS. Additional 
18579 in the British Museum, dated 1019 a. H.—a.p. 1610/11, 
two of the paintings being dated six years earlier. This vol- 
ume is one of the finest examples of Mughal bookmaking 
known, and is not only beautifully written (naskhi character) but 
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contains thirty-six delicately executed miniatures illustrating the 
fables. In a majority of cases the signatures or records of the 
artists’ names are preserved; amongst a total of sixteen, of whom 
ten are Hindus and six Musalmans, there may be mentioned ‘Abu’l 
Hasan, his father Aga Rizd, surnamed Murid (and not to be con- 
fused with Riz&-i-‘Abbasi), and Bishan Das, who are specially men- 
tioned in Jahangir’s Memoirs. All the miniatures are well repro- 
duced in color. One of the best is that of the “ Devotee and His 
Wife ” by the little-known artist Mohan (Pl. XXIII), which Mr. 
Wilkinson rightly calls “ serenely beautiful.” 


A Javanese period in Sumatran History. By W. P. StUTTERHEIM. 
Surakarta: 1929. Pp. 25. 


In this small pamphlet the author argues that the Sailendra 
period of Javanese history (A.D. 742-904), usually regarded as a 
time when Central Java was subjected to Sumatran rule, on the 
contrary represents a period during which Sumatra was controlled 
by Java. This certainly accounts better than the older view for 
the magnificence of the Central Javanese monuments (Borobudur, 
etc.) at this time. Dr. Stutterheim supports his argument by well- 
founded arguments, of which the most convincing is the fact that 
precisely during this period the embassies from Sumatra to China 
ceased, and their place was taken by embassies from Java to China. 
It is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that Java was then the 
sovereign, and Sumatra the vassal power. 


Museum of Fine Arts, ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 
Boston. 


Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman. (By numer- 
ous contributors.) Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY PREss 
1929. 


Charles Rockwell Lanman, pupil of Whitney, one of the original 
twenty fellows at the opening of the Johns Hopkins University in 
1876, teacher there and then professor of Sanskrit in Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1880 to 1926, now professor emeritus, oldest living 
member of the American Oriental Society, distinguished editor, dean 
of Indologists in America—there is no scholar more worthy of being 
honored with a volume of Indian studies. The names of the con- 
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tributors in themselves indicate the wide range of influence he has 
exercised and of friendship he has cultivated, and the nature of the 
subjects discussed in the various papers reflects the catholicity of 
Professor Lanman’s own interests. That his earliest studies were 
in grammar is fittingly recalled by the opening articles of the vol- 
ume which deal with grammatical points; that he has labored in 
the Veda, in Buddhism, in belles lettres is paralleled by the papers 
devoted to those fields; that he has interested himself in the wider 
relationships of Indic culture is echoed by studies in philosophy, 
law, Indo-European etymology, migration of cultural elements. 

It would with difficulty be possible to note satisfactorily all the 
contributions to this volume, yet all can at least be mentioned so 
that the nature of the volume may be apparent. The first is by 
Professor Meillet, who in his usual clear and concise style discusses 
“La Flexion de Panthah en Védique, et les Nominatifs en -és du 
Latin.” Next is an article by Professor Lanman’s pupil, colleague, 
and friend, the late Professor Bloomfield, who gives twenty pages 
to an informative account of diminutive pronouns in Jaina San- 
skrit, made with suffixed or infixed ka, which he illustrates with 
‘numerous examples in both pejorative and meliorative senses, all 
treated with that precision of which he was a master in every field, 
and above all in the grammatical. Professor Franklin Edgerton 
follows with excellent notes on some Jaina Maharastri words found 
in Jacobi’s Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharashtri; some of the 
same interpretations also appear in Pandit Har Govind Das’s recent 
Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo, although neither he nor Edgerton had 
access to the other’s work. Some Pali notes are contributed by Pro- 
fessor Dines Andersen. 

Of inscriptional matter Professor Sylvain Lévi deals with the 
inscription of Mahanaiman at Bodh Gaya, which he interprets sig- 
nificantly in the light of material adduced from his long studies in 
Buddhism. Professor Rapson argues that the date in the celebrated 
Amohini tablet at Mathura should be read 40 not 70, as usually 
considered; if he is correct, then some political and artistic chron- 
ology needs revision. A Kharosthi inscription affords Professor 
Sten Konow the occasion for observations on the phonology of 
Northwestern Indian dialects. 

“Das Vipanam im Rigveda” is considered by Professor Geldner, 
with special reference to the use of vi V pd in the Namuci myth and 
attention to Bloomfield’s opinions. Professor Formichi writes of 
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Yajiavalkya’s pronouncement that husband, wife, sons, property— 
all are dear not for their own sake but only for the sake of the self. 
The date of Vasubandhu is discussed by three Japanese scholars, 
Professors Takakusu, Kimura, and Ono, who present different argu- 
ments to support Takakusu’s opinion that Vasubandhu lived 420- 
500 a.p. Professor Ui believes that Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
was confused with a historical scholar Maitreya, teacher of Asanga 
and author of at least seven books. Mrs. Rhys-Davids finds the 
vital weakness of Buddhism in the Theravadins’ negative concep- 
tion of the goal of existence, “The Well—To «”, and sees us in 
the modern West as not much better. “ Buddhistic Mysticism” is 
discussed by Professor Hopkins, who defines mysticism as “ oneness 
with reality and the power (or desire) to effect it ”, then accepts the 
anatta (no-soul) doctrine as a part of primitive Buddhism, and 
thus practically by definition removes the possibility that the 
Buddha could have been mystical; the Abhififias, the Jhainas, and 
Nibbana are without mystical quality until the Mahayana develop- 
ment. In the very next article Professor de la Vallée Poussin, 
writing on “ Extase et Speculation (Dhyana et Prajna)” quotes a 
passage from the Afiguttara wherein an antithesis is established 
between those who put their trust in “ visions et sensations mys- 
tiques ” and those who confide in insight and philosophy. Profes- 
sor Woods quotes and translates with a few comments a passage by 
Dharmapala treating of the integration of consciousness. Professor 
Masson-Oursel discusses “ L’Autonomie Spirituelle selon la Pensée 
Indienne.” In a searching paper on “Mimimsai und Vaisesika ” 
Professor Jacobi concludes that the Mimamsa system, as expounded 
in the Mimamsa Sitra, comes from the same period as that of the 
great grammatical speculations, some time in the third century 
B. C., and that the VaiSesika, which exhibits a new mental attitude 
toward the world, is later, with the VaiSesika Siitra coming from a 
time not much before or after the beginning of the Christian era. 
The dates, both relative and absolute, of Dandin and Bhamaha 
are the subject of Professor Keith’s contribution. He counters 
directly the view of Jacobi that Bhimaha preceded Dandin, regards 
700 a. D. as the earliest period for Bhimaha, sees Bhiamaha borrow- 
ing from Dandin, and dates the latter “ some time before 600 a. p.” 
The argument is pursued with Keith’s usual clarity, attention to 
detail, and skillful presentation of evidence. Professor Belvalkar 
in “Srigiric Elaboration in Sakuntala, Act III” advances a 
method of criticism for determining the Ur-text of the passage. 
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A Tibetan version of the Ramayana discovered in Tun-huang is 
presented by Professor F. W. Thomas. This interesting version has 
many departures from the Indian, which raise the question of its 
anterior history. Some of the new elements are folklore motifs 
known elsewhere, and it might not be implausible to think that the 
Tibetan is the conclusion of a long oral, and hence inaccurate, tra- 
dition. Professor Ryder translates into couplets of iambic hexa- 
meter a bit of the twelfth book of the Mahabharata, entitling his 
rendering “ How to Live Happily on Nothing a Year.” 

The old question of the “ Hindu-Arabic Numerals” is reopened 
by Professor Clark, Professor Lanman’s successor as Wales Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit at Harvard, who in a thorough and well-argued 
paper counters the opinions of Kaye, and with them those of Carra 
de Vaux, that the Indians and the Arabs got their numerical sym- 
bols with place value and zero from a third source, probably the 
Greeks, and that they were unknown in India before the end of the 
ninth century 4. D. Considering evidence new and old Clark con- 
cludes that “. . . Indian literary evidence proves conclusively the 
presence of a symbol for zero by A. p. 600. . . . It also proves the 
_ knowledge of nine symbols with place value . . . by the end of the 
fifth century A. D. at least.” 

Law is represented by an article from Professor Jolly “ Uber die 
spitere Entwicklung des indischen Staatsrechts”, who reports 
briefly on the subject matter, sources, and connections of several 
Sanskrit treatises from mediaeval and Mughal times. 

Sir George Grierson gives an interesting Ahir folktale from Bihar 
concerning the birth of Lorik, who is an incarnation of Krishna, 
“an avatara of an avatara.” 

The volume closes with three Indo-Iranian etymologies proposed 
by Professor Jackson. 

The varied contents of this volume and the value of its contribu- 
tions give it an honorable place in Indological studies, as befits a 
work issued to honor one of the most distinguished Indologists of 
the past half-century. Yet many as are the monuments of print to 
Professor Lanman in this volume, in his own publications, and in 
the works of others he has edited, not all of them together can equal 
that monument of respect and affection which his scholarship and 
personality have created in the hearts of his colleagues and friends. 


W. Norman Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Fragments of the Commentaries of Skandasvdmin and Mahesvara 
on the Nirukta. Edited... by LaxksHmMan Sarvup... 
[Lahore :] UNIVERSITY OF THE PanJas, n. d. (1928?). 15+ 


139 pp. 


Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta, with an Introduction. By 
LAKSHMAN Sarup ... Lahore: UNIVERSITY OF THE PAN- 


JAB, 1929. 76 + 393 pp. 


In these two publications Dr. Sarup, the latest editor and trans- 
lator of the Yaska’s Nirukta, continues his valuable contributions 
to the understanding of that work. The Nirukta undoubtedly 
seems remote and bizarre to western linguistic scholars; but as the 
only extant treatise of the etymological Vedaiiga, it is the oldest 
extensive source-book for Hindu etymology, and must always retain 
an important place in the history of Indian, and therefore of gen- 
eral, linguistic science. Dr. Sarup has devoted many years to its 
study, and is a competent specialist. In the first of the two books 
named above he presents for the first time the commentary variously 
attributed to Skandasvamin and MaheSvara. The puzzle of the 
two names is plausibly solved by his suggestion that the work is 
really a tikd, by MaheSvara, based upon a bhdsya by Skandasvamin 
(which is quoted in Devarija Yajvan’s commentary on the 
Nighantu; these quotations are here printed in full by Dr. Sarup, 
and seem to confirm his theory). 

In the second book Dr. Sarup first presents, in a long introduc- 
tion, the results of his studies on the dates and relationships of 
various commentators belonging to the etymological school. There 
follow the Indices proper. These include word-indices, with Eng- 
lish translations, to the Nighantu, to the quoted passages in the 
Nirukta, and to the Nirukta itself (i. e. minus the quotations) ; 
lists of Nirukta passages quoted by Saéyana, by Madhava son of 
Vetikata, and by Udgitha in their commentaries on the Rigveda 
(the latter two unpublished), by Uvata in his commentary on the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita, by Medhatithi in his commentary on Manu, 
and by Govindasvamin in his commentary on the Baudhayanadhar- 
masitra; and finally, lists of the quotations from Vedic works 
found in the Nirukta. Most, tho not all, of these lists are new. 
The quotations from the Nirukta in later commentators will have 
value for the final constitution of its text. On p. 3 ff. of the Intro- 
duction Dr. Sarup offers some criticisms of Professor H. Skéld’s 
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work on the Nirukta; one of his criticisms relates to Skéld’s adop- 
tion of western linguistic conventions in yuoting root-forms, instead 
of following the Dhatupatha; this leads to a general defense of the 
Hindu method of quoting roots, with special emphasis on the fact 
that European linguists are not unanimous or consistent in this 


regard, 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Yale University. 
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